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CHAPTER ONE 


SPECIAL ASSIGNMENT 


FATHER UNWIN PAUSED IN THE SHADOW OF MELCHESTER TOWN HALL AND 
ANXIOUSLY SEARCHED THE POCKETS OF HIS CASSOCK. 


“Dear me,” he murmured. “What was it I had to get for Mrs. Appleby? 
Sugar? ...Butter? .../’m sure she made a note of it specially for me. Ah, yes, 
I remember now! I left the note on the library desk— but I committed the 
item to my special memory formula.” 


“Can I help you, sir?” 


“I beg your pardon?” Father Unwin looked up, blinking through his 
hornrims at the smiling young police constable who had stopped beside 
him. 


“You seem to have lost something, Father. I wondered if I could help.” 


“Ah, that is very kind of you, constable! You see, I was trying to remember 
something I had to get while I was in Melchester. I have a special memory 
system— Ah, I think I have it! Something to do with a cat called Alice. 
H’m! That doesn’t seem to make sense, does it? Who’d call a cat Alice?” 


The constable tried to keep a straight face. “Sounds unlikely, sir. Was it cat 
food you had to get, by any chance?” 


“Oh dear no! We haven’t got a cat—not in the vicarage, that is. There is one 
that sleeps in the church —the fifth pew on the left looking from the pulpit. 
Sleeps right through my sermons. Not the only one, I regret to say. Ah, but 
to return to the cat! It catches the church mice, you know. But we never 
feed it.” 


“Never?” The constable, slightly bewildered now, grabbed at that word as if 
it were a lifeline. 


“Not Mrs. Appleby and I, that is. She’s my housekeeper. Excellent woman, 
absolutely devoted to me— but a little bit of a—ah—nagger at times. I’m 
afraid. As I was saying, we don’t feed the cat. The sexton does that.” 


“So, it’s not cat food you’ve got to get, sir,” the constable cut in hastily. 
“Cat—Alice?” His face brightened. “Sounds like Alice in Wonderland, 
Father!” “That’s it!” Father Unwin beamed at him delightedly. “The 
Cheshire cat—that’s what I was trying to remember! Cat—Cheshire—cat— 
that’s what I was trying to remember! Cat—Cheshire—cheese! Mrs. 
Appleby asked me to get her some Cheshire cheese— there’s a shop by the 
cathedral that sells very good cheese. See how my memory system works, 
Constable? Simple, isn’t it?” 


“Er—I suppose it is when you get used to it, sir.’ He gratefully caught a 
signal from another officer across the road and saluted. “Glad if I was some 
assistance, Father. Good day!” 


“He’s a right one,” the constable muttered as he hurried off. “Ask him a 
silly question and you’ll get a lot of silly answers.” 


“Charming young man—so understanding!” Father Unwin mused, a 
twinkle in his soft brown eyes. 


He wasn’t nearly as eccentric as he sometimes appeared, but he got a lot of 
fun out of pretending to be—and it was a useful cover for his unofficial job 
as secret agent. 


“Now what was it I had to get—Ah, yes! One pound of Cheshire ...” 





He broke off suddenly and stared up at the clock tower of the town hall, a 
far-away look on his pleasant smooth-shaven face. 


“Yes!” he said quietly. “I’m receiving you loud and clear.” 


A man who was passing stopped and stared at him curiously, then followed 
his gaze to the clock tower. 


“Listening!” Father Unwin said. “Standing by for special assignment!” 


Another man stopped beside the first, looking from Father Unwin to the 
tower. Then a woman—then a man and a woman together and two children. 
All stared up at the clock tower, open-mouthed with puzzlement. 


“What’s he looking at?” one of the men whispered to another. 


“Search me, mate! Who’s he talking to—that’s what I’d like to know,” he 
said to the gathering crowd in general. “I can’t see nothing.” 


“P’raps it’s an angel!” one of the children piped up brightly. “You wouldn’t 
see nuffin’ then, mister.” “Communing with himself, as they say,” a woman 
said knowingly. “Must be a special...” 


She broke off, listening eagerly as Father Unwin said respectfully, “Very 
well! I’?lli—ah—drop everything and proceed there immediately. You can 
brief me on the way.” There was an expectant hush as he transferred his rapt 
gaze from the clock tower and seemed to become aware of his audience for 
the first time. 


“Ah, excuse me, my dear friends! An urgent message from the Bishop. I 
must—er—fly!” 


They watched, mystified, as Father Unwin hurried away along the high 
street. 


“Told you he was talking to an angel!” the child declared, an eager look on 
his freckled face. “He said he was gonna fly.” 


But when Father Unwin vanished among the pedestrians thronging the 
pavement without showing any indication of taking off, the disappointed 
crowd broke up. 


“Just plain off his rocker, you ask me,” a man grunted in disgust. 


Father Unwin chuckled to himself as he moved quickly through the crowd 
of shoppers to where he had left his fifty-year-old T model Ford. Only 
Matthew, his fair haired young assistant—who had a cover job as gardener 
at the vicarage—knew that the hearing aid he wore in his ear was in fact a 
mini radio receiver by means of which he was given instructions by his 
chief, whose code name was Bishop. The letters of the name actually stood 
for British Intelligence Service Headquarters Operation Priest. 


The car was parked in an official parking bay, with its rear toward a low 
wooden paling fence about a public garden. It stood out like a museum 
piece among the smart new modern cars—with its yellow and black 
bodywork and yellow-spoked wheels and gleaming brass headlamps. The 
black hood was down, and on each side of the car was inscribed the name 
Gabriel. When Father Unwin reached it a traffic warden was standing 
behind it looking pointedly at his watch. 


“Only just in time, sir!’ he said officiously. “Half an hour waiting limit here. 
One minute to go!” 


“Dear me!” Father Unwin beamed. “So I have averted disaster by the skin 
of my nose, so to speak? Do not distress yourself, my friend. I will vacate 
the spot forthwith! Have a most urgent appointment.” 


He opened the door and clambered behind the wheel. The traffic warden 
watched with a faint sneer as if doubting the ability of the old car to fulfil 
Father Unwin’s promise. But his expression changed to one of reluctant 
admiration as the motor—well-maintained by Matthew—fired instantly. 


Gabriel shot forward, and the warden uttered a wild yell of mingled pain 
and alarm as a section of the fence behind him shot forward too and hit him 
behind the knees. 


Father Unwin, glancing in the mirror, saw the warden apparently leap in the 
air and disappear. Jamming on his brakes, he got out and went back to find 
the warden sitting on the ground, staring wrathfully at the rear of the car. 
From the axle extended a length of chain, the other end of which was 
padlocked to the broken section of fence that had swept him off his feet. 


“Hey, what’s the meaning of this?” he demanded furiously. 


“Oh, dear!” Father Unwin said, blinking through his hornrims. “How 
careless of me! I forgot to unlock it before I drove off. My mind was 
otherwise engaged, I’m afraid.” 


He helped the outraged warden to his feet. 





“You see, my dear sir,” he explained as he dusted the man down, “being an 
old model with open sides I can’t lock it as the police advise, so I have to 
use a padlock and chain as if it were a bicycle—to prevent its being stolen.” 


“You’re a pessimist, aren’t you, reverend?” the warden cut in sardonically. 
“Eh? Er—no, Church of England Oh, I see what you mean—or do I?” 


“I mean—thinking someone’s going to pinch that thing!” The warden 
jerked his thumb derisively at the old car. “But that’s beside the point. What 
about this here fence? Council property that is. I’1] have to call a constable.” 


He signalled across the street to a man in uniform. “Oh, dearey gracious! 
This is unfortunode, traffay ward!” Father Unwin said agitatedly. “You see 
have it no timelode to wastit.” 


“Eh?” The warden stared at him in bewilderment. “Utmode importantide 
drivit to Baringham. You see when I was about to purchade the Cheshirey 
cheesage urgentide messagay receivit.” 


“What’s going on here?” broke in a familiar voice. 


Father Unwin turned to see the young constable he had met by the town 
hall. 


The traffic warden gestured weakly at the priest. “He—he’s talking a lot of 
gibberish—something about Cheshire cheese it sounded like.” 


“Oh, no—not again!” the constable groaned. 
Father Unwin beamed. “Now let me explain officer.” 


“No, please don’t, Father! I think I understand the situation—I hope.” He 
quickly sized up the chain and broken fence, and went on, “You seemed to 
have —er—unwittingly caused certain damage to council property. Just 
undo this padlock and get out of here. I’ve got your number, so that council 
will know where to send the bill. I gather you’re in a hurry, sir?” He added 
this almost desperately. 


“Ah, yes, indeed! I am extromily gratefide to you, constablode!” stammered 
Father Unwin, producing the padlock key from his cassock. 


The two officers watched with bated breath as he unlocked the padlock and 
removed the chain and clambered back into the car with the chain. 


“Don’t forget the bill!” he said cheerfully, as he started the car again. 


“Didn’t I say he was a most understanding young man—that constable, 
Gabriel?” Father Unwin said aloud to the car as it hummed merrily along 
the high street towards the outskirts of the little town. “Most obliging too, to 
allow me to get away so quickly. But I’m afraid that the—ah—incident has 
delayed us somewhat, my dear Gabriel, so I shall be reluctantly compelled 
to—ah—put my foot down as they say.” 


The old car sped out of town. Staid motorists stared as it overtook them 
with a barrage of toots on its squeaky old bulb horn, and were greeted with 
a polite wave by the priest behind the wheel. 


“Father!” a voice suddenly said in his hearing aid. “Are you on your way?” 


“Ah, Bishop! The answer is in the affirmative, I am happy to say. A little— 
ah—contretemps delayed us somewhat at the parking place, but we 
surmounted it successfully and are now about one mile out of Melchester 
with the speedometer touching sixty—in a fifty-mile limit, I fear. 





“Then get inside the limit! You’ve still got time to reach Baringham airport 
before the plane arrives— and you dare not risk being delayed by a speed 
patrol.” “Very well, Bishop,” Father Unwin said, reducing speed. “Now 
who is this V.I.P. I have to meet?” 


“His name is Abu Khan, a member of the royal family of Zapal, which you 
may not know is a Himalayan border state squeezed between the U.S.S.R, 
and China.” 


“Dear me! How unfortunate!” 


“Unenviable, maybe, but it has certain advantages. Both the major powers 
want Zapal to enter into a treaty with them—it has mountain passes that 
would be of immense strategical value in the unfortunate event of war 
between them.” 


“So each of the—ah—big brothers is trying to curry favour with little 
brother, Bishop?” 


“Exactly, Father. But naturally neither would hesitate to use more 
persuasive methods to force the Mir of Zapal to bestow his favours upon 
them. For instance, if Abu Khan were kidnapped while in this country.” 


“The cat would well and truly be—ah—among the pigeons?” 


“Precisely. It will be your job, Father, to act as personal adviser to Abu 
Khan, and needless to add you will be responsible for his safety.” 


“Oh, dear! Rather a—ah—tall order, isn’t it, Bishop?” 


“T have every faith in your ability to do the job, Father. There will be other 
agents keeping an eye on things in the background as it were, but we need 
someone to maintain close contact with our guest, and someone moreover 
whom no one will suspect of being a secret agent. I think you fit the bill 
admirably.” “Thank you, Bishop!” 


“Abu Khan and his escort have been informed that you will meet them at 
Baringham airport. The plane has been diverted there from London Airport 
at the last moment to fool Russian or Chinese agents who might have been 
waiting there. The password or rather phrase is The snow lies deep upon the 
peaks. You get that?” 


“Yes indeed. I presume our friend Abu can speak English—that I do not 
have to say that in Zapalese?” The Bishop laughed. “I should hope not, 
Father. It would be a tongue-twisting operation from what little ’ve heard 
of the language. He speaks English perfectly.” 


“That is a relief. And what do I do with Abu when I’ve got him?” 


“Drive him to the Royal Wessex Hotel off Piccadilly in London. A suite has 
been reserved in the name of Father Unwin and friend.” 


“And then?” 


“You will live as normal a life as is possible under the circumstances. 
Naturally Abu Khan will want to see the sights as it is his first visit to this 
country. Put as little curb upon his movements as is compatible with his 
safety, which of course must be your main concern, Father.” 


“T understand, Bishop. But I am hardly prepared for living in such—ah— 
palatial surroundings. When I received your message I was engaged upon a 
shopping expedition.” 


“Everything’s been taken care of. Cases in your name have been sent to the 
hotel. Anything else you may need you must arrange with Matthew to 
provide. Abu Khan’s luggage will be on the plane.” 


“Dear me, you think of everything, Bishop.” 
“That’s what I’m paid for, Father. Any further questions?” 
“Er—no, I don’t think so.” 


“Good. I’m overdue at an important conference already. You won’t be able 
to contact me for a couple of hours. Good luck, Father!” 


The Bishop closed the channel, and Father Unwin sighed as he gave his 
undivided attention to the road ahead. 


“This is most disconcerting, Gabriel,” he murmured. “I don’t like London at 
the best of times, but to have to act as escort to some—ahem—lI was about 
to use the most uncomplimentary term heathen of our as yet unknown 
friend. He is either a hoary old hill tribesman who will insist on wearing a 
turban and a wicked sword or something—or an athletic young man with a 
craze for sports cars and—Bless my soul!” 


With a snort and a deep-throated snarl a bright red low-slung sports car 
flashed past on the offside, cutting in so sharply that the startled priest was 
forced to slam on his brakes. 
“Sorry, my dear Gabriel!” he gasped, watching the red patch ahead 
dwindling with breath-taking rapidity. “I do hope that was not a foretaste of 
—ah— things to come.” 


An hour later, Father Unwin reached Baringham airport, a mile or so 
outside the little town whose name it bore. There were only two runways, 
on one of which a charter plane already stood. As he stopped the Ford 
outside and alighted, a silvery grey plane was circling the landing field as if 
preparing to land. 


The man on the gate looked inquiringly at Father Unwin as he approached. 


“That is the plane that was—ah—diverted from London Airport, my dear 
sir?” he asked. 


“Yes, reverend!” 


“Good, then I am just in time. There is a friend of mine aboard. It is all right 
for me to welcome him off the plane? I have a very special message of—ah 
— welcome for him.” 


The man grinned. “Go ahead, Father! We’ve got no hard and fast rules here 
—so long as you don’t try to smuggle anything out through the customs 
under that cassock.” 


Father Unwin stood outside the reception buildings until the plane—a small 
charter machine bearing the markings of a Middle East state—touched 
gracefully down and taxied to a standstill a short distance away. 


As the steps were run up, he went forward and mingled unobtrusively with 
the little group of officials and porters. The door opened and framed in it at 
the top of the steps, surveying the scene before him with an almost imperial 
fierceness, was a huge black-bearded man in a white suit and turban. He 
had a hawklike beak nose and shaggy black eyebrows. 


“T knew it!” Father Unwin groaned inwardly. “My worst fears are realised. 
He hasn’t got a sword, but I dare say he’s got half a dozen daggers tucked 
into a belt under that coat. Ah, well! This is the price that duty demands. 
Let me get it over.” 


As the big bearded man descended the steps, Father Unwin moved forward 
and bowed to him slightly with a friendly smile. 


“Welcome, my friend! The snow lies deep upon the peaks!” 


| | 





For a long moment the other man, towering over him, stared at him with 
black eyes burning with a fiercely scrutinizing light. It was as if the mind 
behind them was probing deeply into the priest’s. But Father Unwin met the 
disconcerting gaze steadily, and suddenly the fierce light died out of the big 
man’s eyes and he stretched out a great paw of a hand, which Father Unwin 
took and winced as it engulfed his own slim hand. 


“T like you, friend!” the man said in a low voice that could not reach to the 
others standing near. ‘You have the appearance of a dove, yet I sense the 
heart of a lion. You will be a fit companion for my master.” Father Unwin 
blinked through his horn rims as he carefully freed his hand from the 
mangling grasp. 


“Your master? But—but aren’t you...” 


“Behold!” The big man turned and bowed slightly towards the plane. “Here 
comes my noble master, Prince Abu Khan, heir to the throne of Zapal!” 


The priest stared at the little figure in red blazer and white shorts who had 
appeared in the doorway of the plane, and was smiling down at them 
cheerfully. 


He was a boy of no more than eight, with a skin no darker than Father 
Unwin’s own sun-bronzed face. 


CHAPTER TWO 


DANGER ROAD 


FATHER UNWIN was still trying to sort out his bewildered thoughts when the 
boy scampered down the steps to join them on the tarmac. 


The bearded man bowed slightly to him. 


“The gentleman with the strange clothes is the one we have to meet, my 
master.” He cocked a shaggy eyebrow at the priest. “Your name, friend?” 


“Eh? Oh, Father Unwin!” 
“Father?” The big man beamed. “You have the large family, yes?” 


“No, no—I am not a—er—family man, my dear sir. Father is a title by 
which some priests are addressed in this country. I am the Reverend Stanley 
Unwin to be exact.” 


“Ah, yes!” Reverend—that I understand. We have the missionaries in 
Zapal. You have the car here?” 


“Er—yes, but-” 


“Then please to take my master to it while I collect the luggage, Mister 
Unwind!” 


“Unwin—not Unwind, my dear-” 


But the big man was already striding away to the cargo hold to get the 
luggage. 


A hot little hand slipped into Father Unwin’s and a gentle voice said, “Let 
us do as Inky says and go to your car, sir!” The priest blinked down at the 
bright little face upturned to his. Innocence swam in the dark pools of the 


boy’s eyes, but there seemed to be a hint of mischievousness lurking 
beneath the surface. 


“Inky?” Father Unwin queried. 


The boy smiled and there was no doubt now of the mischievousness in 
those eyes. 


“My bodyguard, sir! His name is Nazim Inkitabh, but I call him Inky. I got 
the name from a school book.” 


“Really? He seems a most—ah—-singular gentleman, your—um-” 


“Just call me Abu. No titles, my father said before I left him. I have 
enemies, you know.” 


“Ah, yes indeed!” 


Clutching the boy’s hand firmly, Father Unwin set off down the runway to 
the reception building, while Inkitabh followed with a big suitcase in either 
hand, carrying them as if they were filled with feathers. The customs officer 
had received special instructions from the Bishop’s office and the 
formalities were soon over. Father Unwin led the way to where the old Ford 
stood in the car park. 


“Where is your car, Mister Unwind?” Inkitab asked imperiously, staring out 
over the open hood of Gabriel at the almost empty parking space. 


“Ahem! This—er—is it my friend!” the priest said apologetically. 
“This 2" 
Inkitabh snorted with such scorn that the old car seemed to tremble with 


shame, and he bent on it a gaze so fierce that Father Unwin half-expected to 
see it shrivel up. 





“Are you suggesting, Mister Unwind, that my master should risk his royal 
neck in this?’ He smiled sarcastically. “I see you have called it Gabriel, 
after the archangel. Does it have wings then, friend?” 


“Ah—only those over the—um—wheels, Mister Inkitabh,” Father Unwin 
said with a nervous smile. “But I assure you it is a—um—most faithful and 
reliable servant. Many of the best people possess cars of this—ah—vintage. 
Why, we even have a nobleman who collects them!” 


“So?” Inkitabh frowned as he digested the information. 


“Please let me ride in it, Inky!” the boy said eagerly, turning from his 
interested examination of the car. “I think it is super! Please, Inky!” 


The big man smiled. “Very well, my master. Perhaps it is good after all. 
Who will think to look for the heir of Zapal riding in such a thing as this, 
heh? Your enemies will be seeking a Rolls Royce at least ... You are a 
clever man to think of this, Mister Unwind.” 


“Thank you! But there is a difficulty, my dear Mister Inkitabh. Gabriel can 
carry only two people, I’m afraid. There is no room for you.” 


Inkitabh looked surprised. “But I do not come. I go back on plane. I am 
how you say—conspicable?” “Er—perhaps you mean conspicuous?” 


“Yes, yes—that is it! Russkies and Chinese they see me and they say—Ah, 
there is the mighty Inkitabh! Where he is we will find Prince Abu Khan. So 
it is better I am not here, yes? But I go back to Zapal to report to the Mir 
that his son is in good handfuls!” “Good hands, you mean? Thank you, 
Mister Inkitabh ! I—ah—appreciate your confidence in me.” Inkitabh’s 
bearded face suddenly became grave. He shot a glance at the boy, who had 
clambered into the seat of the old car and was examining the controls, then 
lowered his voice to a hoarse whisper. 


“But there is one thing that I, as a man of honour, must tell you, Mister 
Unwind.” 


“Er—yes?” His manner made Father Unwin break out in goose pimples. 


“Look after my master good and we are the friends for life—I make you my 
blood brother!” 


“That is very—ah—kind of you, but-” 


“Aha, there always is a but, friend.” Inkitabh shook his turbaned head sadly 
as he gazed deep into Father Unwin’s brown eyes. “If anything should 
happen to my master then, alas, I will have to cut your throat.” “Good 
gracious!” Father Unwin swallowed. “But—but surely-” 


“Tt will be nothing personals, you understand, Mister Unwind? I will still 
like you, but...” He shrugged his huge shoulders. “It is an old custom of 


Zapal, you see, If the heir to the throne is killed, then his bodyguard must 
die also—to teach him the lessons!” 


“Oh, dear!” 


Father Unwin ran a finger round inside his clerical collar, which had 
suddenly become tightly and sticky. And, when the boy chose that moment 
to squeeze the bulb of the ancient car horn, the sound nearly made him 
jump out of his skin. 


“But—but surely, Mister Inkitabh, you could make one exception—just to 
—ah—prove the rule, as we say?” 


“No!” Inkitabh drew himself up imperiously. “The law of a thousand years 
cannot be broken, friend— not even for you! Or me!” 


Father Unwin blinked. “Er—you?” 


“Yes. I forget to tell you. After I cut your throat I must cut my own, for I am 
the official bodyguard.” His bearded face relaxed into a happy smile. “But 
we would be in paradise together, Mister Unwind.” 


‘Er—that is some—ah—consolation, I suppose. But do not worry, my 
friend. I have no objection to becoming your blood brother in spirit, but 
definitely not in fact. Nothing shall happen to little Abu!” 


Inkitabh bared his fine teeth in a contented grin. 


“That is good talk. I too am not yet ready to go to Paradise, friend.” He 
turned to the boy in the car and bowed, touching his right hand to his brow. 
“Farewell, my master. Trust in Mister Unwind. He is a good man.” 


And then he was gone, striding back into the airport building. 


Father Unwin stared after him, mopping his brow. “Dear me! A most 
peculiar gentleman,” he muttered. “So charming—and yet so frightening.” 


Abu was tooting joyfully on the horn, and Father Unwin turned back to the 
car. Getting a piece of rope from the glove pocket, he tied the two heavy 


suitcases behind the petrol drum over the rear axle. Then he climbed in 
behind the driving wheel and sent the old car humming out of the car park 
and on to the London road. 


“How long to the big city?” Abu asked presently. 
“Two hours, my boy. We will take it easy. No need to rush?” 


Those innocent looking eyes turned up to him. “You mean you can go much 
faster than this?” 


“Of course! Gabriel is not much to—ah—look at, as Mister Inkitabh 
implied, but he can show his paces when he has to, Abu.” 


“Tet him show me!” 
“No!” Father Unwin’s tone was decisive. 


He liked driving fast when he had to, but he was going to take no 
unnecessary risks with Abu aboard. If anything happened to his master, 
Inkitabh had said. At the thought of Gabriel overturning in a ditch or hitting 
a car which shot out from a side road, Father Unwin could almost feel the 
big man’s knife at his throat. 


“T order you to drive fast—at sixty miles the hour!” The high-pitched 
imperious voice of Abu broke into his thoughts. 


“Eh?” 


Father Unwin switched his eyes from the road to look at the boy beside 
him. His face set, his dark eyes flashing, Abu was pointing a commanding 
finger at the priest. 


“You heard what I said, Mister Unwin! Drive at sixty miles the hour—I 
command you!” 


“Why, you...” 


“Look out!” Abu yelled. 





Father Unwin looked back at the road and saw he was swerving into the 
path of a big truck that was roaring round a bend. Frantically he swung the 
wheel, missed the offside front wing of the vehicle by a few inches, 
swerved back to his nearside, mounted the grass verge, almost overturning 
Gabriel, whose every spring groaned a protest, before swinging back on to 
the road and slamming on the brakes. 


For a moment there was silence in the old car. 


Cold sweat was beaded on the priest’s lofty brow. He looked at Abu. The 
boy’s face was almost green with fear. 


“You—you little idiot!” Father Unwin exploded. “You nearly got my throat 
cut!” 


Abu tumed a pair of startled eyes on him. “Please?” he queried in a faint 
little voice. 


Father Unwin suddenly realised that the boy wouldn’t know about the law 
of his country that Inkitabh had mentioned, and felt a little ashamed of 
himself for having lost his temper.” 


“Er—just a saying we have in this country, my boy,” he said gruffly. “But 
before we go any further, Abu, we will—ah—-get one thing straight. While I 
am in charge of you, I will give the—um—orders. You understand? If you 
try to—ah—impose your royai will upon me, I shall resign forthwith.” 


The boy lowered his eyes, but not before Father Unwin had seen a hint of 
tears glistening in them. 


“Yes, Mister Unwin. I understand. I beg your pardon.” 


“Granted with pleasure!” He beamed. “Now we have—um—got that off 
our chests, as they say, let us proceed—at a decorous speed that will—ah— 
preserve both our throats—I mean, necks.” 


“Yes, Mister Unwin” 


Father Unwin felt quite pleased with himself as he restarted the car. 
Regrettable that he had to lose his temper with a child. After all, suffer the 
little children and blessed are the meek and all that. But there were times 
when one had to put one’s foot down. At least Abu and he knew just where 
they stood. 


He broke into song in a fruity baritone. 


“All things bright and beautiful, all creatures great and small! All things 
wise and wonderful the good Lord...” 


“Uncle Stanley!” 


With an effort Father Unwin prevented himself from repeating his previous 
mistake and kept his eyes firmly on the road. 


“Er—yes, my boy?” 


“You don’t mind if I call you uncle? It is so much nicer than Mister.” 


“Of course not. Er—rather like it in fact.” 


“T think you’re nice, like Inky. He would have chastised me just as you did. 
He would also have put me across his knee and spanked me hard with the 
flat of a sword.” 


“Ah, well, we all have our—ah—peculiarities, Abu. I haven’t got a sword. 
But I have a strong hand. I trust I shall not have to—ah—apply it where 
Inkitabh applied his sword.” 


There was a moment’s pause, and then the boy said. “I shall try not to give 
you cause, Uncle Stanley. But if I do you have my royal permission to 
spank me hard.” 


“Er—thank you, my dear boy!” 


There was another pause, then Abu added. “I like that song you were 
singing. Can I sing it with you?” “Of course. It is what we call a hymn, Abu 
—a hymn that all children love. Now, both together ...‘All things bright and 
beautiful...” 


Abu quickly picked up the words, and, his piping treble blending 
harmoniously with Father Unwin’s baritone, they sang the miles away. 
They progressed through 'There’s a home for little children’ to ‘We plough 
the fields and scatter’ when Abu said, “By the great mount of Everest, my 
throat is dry, Uncle Stanley!” 


“Ahem! That makes two of us, my boy,” Father Unwin’s face lit up as a 
petrol station came into view ahead. “Ah, corn in Egypt as they say! I will 
stop here and—ah—procure some liquid refreshment.” 


Slowing down, he stuck out his hand and swung across the road towards the 
station, disdainfully ignoring the impatient tooting of a highpowered car 
which was forced to slow down to allow him to complete the manoeuvre. 
He then drove into a bay alongside a petrol pump, watched with open- 
mouthed astonishment by an attendant. 


Stopping the car, Father Unwin tooted on the squeaky horn and startled the 
man out of his trance. 


“Er—yes, reverend? What will it be?” 


“Ah, two bottles please, my good man,” said the priest, fishing in his 
cassock pocket for his purse. 
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“Good gracious no! That would only make us thirstier—Oh, dear, I see 
what you mean? For Gabriel? But she isn’t thirsty.” He gave the man an 
apologetic smile. “I will have two bottles of—ah— pop!” 


“Pop?” 


“Yes—you know, the fizzy stuff! Lemonade, cream soda—it doesn’t matter 
which.” 


“VYe—es, reverend!” 


As if in a daze the man went off to the kiosk. A car, roaring round the bend 
from the direction in which Gabriel had just come, checked suddenly with a 
squeal of brakes. Out of the comer of his eye, Father Unwin, still fumbling 
in his purse, saw the dour-faced man behind the wheel glance across at the 
petrol station as if considering whether to swing into it. Then he accelerated 
again and the car roared on out of sight. 


“Dear me,” Father Unwin mused as he took a half-crown from his purse 
and snapped it shut. “Where have I seen that face before? I usually have an 
excellent memory for...” 


“Two bottles of —er—pop!” said the voice of the attendant in his ear. 


“Ah, yes!” Father Unwin beamed up at him. “That is very good of you, my 
dear sir. One yellow and one red. How delightful!” He took the bottles from 
the man and handed them to Abu, then gave the man the half-crown. 
“Kindly keep the change!” 


The man looked down his nose at the coin. “You’re a toff, reverend,” he 
said sarcastically. “I suppose you wouldn’t want me to give your tyres the 
kiss of life, eh?” 


“The kiss of—Ha, ha! Very funny! It does one’s heart good to find a man 
bringing a touch of humour to his everyday task. But, no thank you! Gabriel 
was —ah—inflated before I left the vicarage this morning ...Good day to 
you!” 


Gabriel popped into life and ran smoothly out of the bay and took the road 
again, leaving the attendant staring after him in disgust. 


“Many like him,” he muttered, “and I’d be in a nuthouse.” 


Abu had produced a penknife from his pocket and had levered off the cap of 
the bottle of lemonade. Politely he held it out to Father Unwin. 


“You shall drink first, Uncle Stanley.” 


“No, no—after you, my dear boy! I shall find it a little beyond my—ah— 
capabilities to drink from the neck of a bottle and concentrate on the road at 
the same time. When I come to a suitable place I shall stop the car and—um 
—slake my very considerable thirst with pleasure.” 


He swung the car round a bend, while Abu tipped both his head and the 
bottle back and gurgled contentedly. 


Suddenly Father Unwin applied the brakes hastily, and the upturned bottle 
showered its contents over the boy’s face. 


“Aaaargh!” he gasped. “What the...” 


“Sorry, my boy!” Father Unwin cut in tersely. “I’m afraid we have—ah— 
run into trouble. Look!” 





Blinking away the lemonade, Abu peered ahead to where the big car that 
had slowed down at the petrol station was pulling across the road, blocking 
it. 


“By the great mount of Everest!” the boy gasped. “You think they are 
enemies, Uncle Stanley?” 


“T am convinced of it, Abu. I have just recalled where I saw the face of the 
driver before. It was in a picture gallery of Russian secret agents at my 
headquarters.” 


Gabriel had wheezed to a halt now, some twenty yards behind the other car, 
whose heavily-built occupants were alighting. 


“Dear me, they mean—ah—business! Hold tight, my boy!” 


Father Unwin put the old car into reverse and it sped back the way it had 
come at a reckless speed. If anything came round the bend... But Father 
Unwin was taking what he considered to be the lesser of two risks. Already 
the ambushers were running back down the road after him, one of them 
pulling out a gun. 


Then Gabriel was round the bend out of sight of the men and the priest saw 
what he was seeking—a narrow lane leading off the main road. 


And even as the men charged round the bend, Father Unwin put his foot 
down hard and sent the old car screaming down the lane. 


But, after a few hundred yards, the lane climbed steeply and the engine 
began to jib a little. 


Then Abu, looking back over the folded hood, shouted, his high voice a 
mixture of fear and excitement. 


“Here they come. Uncle Stanley!” 


“Oh, dear!” the priest gasped. “I’m afraid we can’t outpace them. We shall 
have to use—ah—strategy.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


HOT PURSUIT 


“Strategy?” Abu queried with taking his eyes off the car behind. “What is 
that, Uncle Stanley?” 


“Er—tactics, my boy. Using one’s nut—I mean one’s head to outwit the 
enemy.” 


“Ah, yes! I have a white goat in Zapal who does that.” 
“Does what?” 
“Uses his head to outwit his enemies. Once he used it on Inky and...” 


“Ahem! Very interesting, Abu, but I do not propose to butt the—ah— 
Russian gentlemen who are chasing us. Are they gaining, my boy?” 


“A little I think. But I do not think the car goes as fast as it could, Uncle 
Stanley.” 


“H’m. Perhaps they are content merely to follow us for the present. But we 
must elude them if we can.” The Ford had reached the top of the hill and 
now began to gather speed down the long winding slope beyond. “Hold 
tight, my boy! I am going to put my foot down.” 


“But why, Uncle Stanley? Surely that will make us go more slowly? Besides 
it might hurt you.” 


“Eh? Er—I have no time to lecture you upon our English idioms, Abu—just 
hold tight!” 


Father Unwin trod hard on the accelerator and the ancient car zoomed down 
the hill, rolling and wheezing. Forty ...fifty . . , sixty ...sixty-five , . . The 
speedometer needle raced round. 


The priest started to pray silently. If that needle touched seventy, anything 
might happen. Gabriel might even spread its wings fore and aft and take off, 
he thought dolefully—if it didn’t shake to pieces first. 


“Gee whizz!” Abu cried out excitedly. “We are going faster than they are, 
Uncle Stanley! This is fun!” 
“Er—I’m glad you think so, my boy!” 

The bottom of the hill came into sight. The main road bent sharply to the 
left. To the right a narrower lane branched off over a narrow humped-back 
bridge spanning a stream. Father Unwin set his jaw resolutely. That bridge 
was the answer to his prayer. He’d used the manoeuvre successfully before. 
No reason why it should not succeed this time. 


“They’re catching up with us again, Uncle Stanley!” Abu cried. 
“Ah, all the better, my boy! Hold very tight!” 


Father Unwin slowed down. To take that bridge at high speed would be to 
court disaster. In his mirror he saw the pursuing car leap into view. 


“Now, Gabriel!” he shouted, and swung the wheel sharply, sending the old 
car charging for the narrow bridge. 


As the twin stone parapets rushed towards him, Father Unwin held his 
breath—but resisted an urgent desire to close his eyes. He knew there would 
be only inches to spare on either side—and it would be impossible for the 
big car behind to follow. The driver would have the choice of braking 
violently or crashing. 


Gabriel hit the hump. Father Unwin shot out of his seat and his heart seemed 
to shoot up into his throat. Grimly he clung to the wheel with steely fingers, 
keeping the car on a dead level course. A few inches of swerve and- 


Then they were through and speeding along the narrow winding lane 
beyond. 





From behind came a splintering crash. It didn’t sound as if the other car had 
hit the stone bridge. “What happened, Abu?” he called. 


“T could not see properly, Uncle Stanley—but the car swerved and I think it 
went through a gate into the field beside the bridge.” 


“Splendid, my boy! It has probably finished up in the stream. I hope our 
Russian friends have come to no serious harm. I do abhor violence, but 
when the devil drives—er—I mean, when duty calls, one has little choice at 
times.” 


“You—you mean the chase is over, Uncle Stanley?” Abu, sitting down again 
beside him, sounded disappointed. 


“That was the—ah—whole object of that very risky piece of—um— 
strategy, my dear Abu. By the time our friends have extricated themselves 
from their watery predicament, we shall have put a few miles between us 
and them, I hope. If my sense of direction is performing with its usual 
efficiency I think this lane should lead us back to the main London road.” 


Father Unwin was right. Half a mile along the lane they came to a small 
triangular green bearing a signpost pointing the way to London. But they 
had hummed only a few hundred yards along the main road when Abu, 
glancing back, gave an excited shout. 


“Here they come, Uncle Stanley—they drove right out through a hedge.” 


“Dear me! They must have—ah—negotiated the river and taken a short cut 
across the fields. What are they driving—a tank? I’m afraid I must request 
you to hold tight again, Abu.” 


Again the speedometer climbed above the sixty mark, but that was as fast as 
the ancient Ford could go on a level road. 


“They are overtaking us!” Abu cried. He was kneeling on the seat again, 
looking back eagerly over the hood. “By the great mount of Everest, I wish I 
had a gun! I would go bang-bang at their tyres as they do in films ...Have 
you got a gun, Uncle Stanley?” “Good gracious, no ! I disapprove of—er— 
lethal weapons, my boy.” 


Father Unwin concentrated grimly on the road ahead, coaxing every last 
ounce of speed out of the wheezing car and racking his brain to find some 
way of eluding their pursuers. He got some consolation from the knowledge 
that the men behind were hardly likely to start firing, for fear of hitting Abu. 
It would not be any use their kidnapping a dead boy. 


Strange, he thought, how little traffic there was on the road when you 
needed some. If a police car would only join in the chase— His heart leapt 
as he heard a faint crash from behind. Had he underestimated their pursuers? 
Were they firing? 


“What was that, Abu?” he shouted. “If they’re using a gun, duck down...” 


“Tt is okay, Uncle Stanley!” the boy replied cheerfully. “It was a lemonade 
bomb.” 


“A what?” 


Another crash was his only reply. Then Abu uttered a triumphant high- 
pitched shout that sounded like a savage war cry to the agitated priest. 


“AIEEE! I did it, Uncle Stanley!” 


There was a muffled report, and Father Unwin, ignoring his speed, risked a 
glance back. 


He got a glimpse of the other car slewing violently across the road, its 
offside front tyre flat, its driver frantically trying to regain control. The last 
he saw of the car it was apparently trying to climb a tree. 


Cold sweat beading his brow, he turned his attention back to the road ahead. 


“What did that, Abu?” he gasped. 





“Strategy, Uncle Stanley.” 


“Eh?” He shot a swift sideways glance at the boy, who was sitting down 
again now, looking very pleased with himself. 


“You say strategy is tactics, Uncle Stanley. I think about that as I watch them 
chase us and it comes to my mind that tactics is like tin tacks and tin tacks 
are not good for the tyres.” 


“But we didn’t have any tin tacks,” Father Unwin exclaimed. 


“No, but we have two bottles of the pop, Uncle Stanley. So I use them as 
bombs and the tyre of their car goes pop! You think that was good strategy, 
Uncle Stanley?” 


“Excellent, my boy! I confess that such a simple— ah—stratagem never 
occurred to me.” 


“Alas, now we have no chase—and we have no pop to quench the 
thirstiness.” 


“T can bear both calamities with fortitude, Abu,” Father Unwin smiled. “But 
at least we can rejoice in our deliverance. Let us sing! ...We plough the fields 
and scatter the bright glass on the road — Oh, dear! That will never do, 
Abu. Some unfortunate motorist may also deflate himself—er—his tyre that 
is...” 


“Father!" a peremptory voice said in his hearing aid. 


“Ah, Bishop!” the priest exclaimed in a tone of relief. “I’m so glad you are 
back from your conference. 


You are just in time...” 

“For what?” 

“Well you see, Abu throwit poploder on roamer and smashit and bangit goes 
tyrelopper. Fortunode for us, but extromily unfortunode for poorage 
motoride followit Russian carlode.” 

“Father! Stop talking gibberish. What’s that about a Russian carload?” 


“Well—er-” 


“Uncle Stanley!” Abu, who had been staring at him in awe, now spoke in a 
whisper. “Who do you talk to?” 


“T’ll explain later, my dear boy!” 


“You'll explain now!" roared the Bishop. “And don’t address me as your 
dear boy!” 


“No, sir.” Father Unwin gulped and drew into the side of the road and 
stopped the Ford. “Oh, dear, I am most sorry, Bishop. This is all so 


confusing. Kindly allow me to compose myself and I will tell all.” 


When he had described all that had happened since he had picked up Abu at 
the airfield, the Bishop said: “Those Russians were smart. They must have 
learned that Abu’s ’plane was diverted to Baringham and got over there fast. 
Not fast enough to see you drive off with Abu, but evidently they guessed 
he’d be driven to London and took that road. If you hadn’t stopped to buy 
that—um—confounded pop they might not have spotted Abu.” 


“I’m sorry, Bishop.” 


“Forget it, Father! It’s just one of those things. Might be all to the good now. 
A police car’s already on its way to the scene of the accident. If our Russian 
friends are not hospital cases, they’ll be kept in strict confinement. That 
takes them off your tail, anyway.” “Er—you think it is still all right to go on 
to the hotel as arranged?” 


“Certainly. We’ve taken all precautions. The hotel will be as safe as 
anywhere. The odds are that your Russian friends didn’t know where you 
were going, and, as I said, once they’re in custody, you’ll have nothing 
further to fear from them.” The Bishop chuckled. “Lemonade bombs! I’ve 
had experience of petrol bombs and paraffin bombs, but this takes the 
biscuit. Young Abu seems a bright young spark, Father.” 


“Ah, yes indeed, Bishop! I fear that my immediate future promises to be— 
ah—somewhat hectic. But about the broken glass in the road, I would not 
want that on my conscience.” 


“Relax, Father. The police will deal with that. Carry on! Have fun!” 


Father Unwin puffed out his cheeks as the Bishop cut the channel. Queer 
idea some people, who ought to know better, had of what was fun. All right 
for the Bishop, sitting in a comfortable office in the Horseguards Parade, 
pulling strings, one of which extended to a quiet little country vicarage— 


“Who were you talking to, Uncle Stanley? You promise to explain, yes?” 


Father Unwin looked down at the eager boy with an uneasy smile. “Ah, yes 
—well the gentleman I was talking to was my chief...” 


“So you belong to a tribe as we have in Zapal? But the chiefs of our tribes 
cannot talk out of the air as yours does, Uncle Stanley. He must be very 
powerful chief.” 


“Oh yes, indeed—very powerful. Those men in the car who were pursuing 
us—he is having them thrown into prison just like that!” Father Unwin 
flipped his fingers. 


“Gosh!” Abu exclaimed. “Will he have their heads cut off and stuck on a 
pole outside the gate of the big city as a warning to other infidels and 
rogues?” 


“Good heavens, no!” Father Unwin licked his lips. “Is—is that what your 
father does with his—ah— enemies or anyone else he takes a dislike to?” 
He was thinking that, if anything did happen to Abu and Inkitabh didn’t cut 
his throat first, the Mir of Zapal might take an even more gruesome revenge. 


But, to his relief, Abu laughed and said, “No, my father Ali Khan is a kind 
man—like you, Uncle Stanley. But it is said that my great-great-grandfather 
Asif Khan did so.” 


“Ah, well, that venerable gentleman must be far enough away by now not to 
be a source of—-ah— concer to me.” Father Unwin re-started the old Ford 
and beamed at his small companion. “After all that excitement, shall we—er 
—replenish our supply of pop, my boy?” 


“Please, Uncle Stanley!” 


Two bottles of lemonade and many hymns later they arrived at the Royal 
Wessex Hotel. 


It was a sedate Victorian-built establishment lying in a quiet cul-de-sac, a 
placid backwater of the hectic stream of life that swirled around Piccadilly. 


As Gabriel wheezed to a halt outside the handsome marble portals, the 
doorman, resplendent in plum uniform with more gold buttons and braid 
than a South American general, looked down his nose at it from the top of 
the steps, then gazed loftily beyond it as if regretting having looked in the 
first place. 


But he must have given some sort of signal, for Father Unwin and Abu had 
scarcely alighted when a porter, weighed down by a little less braid, hurried 
down the steps. 


“The Reverend Unwin?” he said rather than asked, touching his hand to the 
shiny peak of his cap. “We were expecting you, sir. Just leave the baggage to 
me. I’]l see to the car too.” 


“Ah, thank you! Very kind of you...” 
“Verger’s the name, sir!” 


Father Unwin started and looked intently at the porter. Very deliberately he 
closed one blue eye in a wink. 


“The Bishop’s compliments, Father!” he said in a low voice. 


“Oh?” The priest quickly recovered his composure. “I’m much obliged, 
Verger. You’ ll arrange for the— ah—my nephew’s luggage to be sent up to 
our suite?” 


“Nephew?” For a moment the man looked a little blank, then said, “I 
understand, sir. Leave everything to me.” 


Taking Abu’s hand, Father Unwin mounted the steps to the revolving glass 
doors. So the porter was one of the Bishop’s men? That was consoling. No 
doubt there were others among the staff or even the guests. Evidently his 
chief was leaving nothing to chance. 


The doorman gave Father Unwin and his little companion a reluctant 
inclination of his head. Apparently his respect for guests varied according to 
the size of their cars, the priest thought. But he was satisfied that the man 
wasn’t one of the Bishop’s agents. 


If the sleek reception clerk was an agent he gave no indication of it. He gave 
Father Unwin his keys with a suave smile and called a red-haired page boy, 
little bigger than Abu himself, to conduct them up to their suite on the top 
and fifth floor. 


As they sped upwards in the silent modern lift, Abu and the page stared 
unsmilingly at each other. Father Unwin was aware of a vague tension in the 
air-conditioned atmosphere. 


Suddenly to his horror Abu poked his tongue out at the older boy, who 
coloured angrily. 


“Why, you little pipsqueak!” he gasped, and grabbed at Abu’s dark hair and 
tugged. 


Abu yelled and kicked the page on the shin. Then they were going at it 
hammer and tongs. 


“Boys! Boys!” Father Unwin protested. “Please desist in this unseemingly 
conduct!” 


When the appeal had no effect, he grabbed each by his collar, dragged them 
apart and then knocked their heads together. 


“Owooh!" yelled Abu. 


“Ouch!” the page gasped. 





They staggered apart, rubbing their heads, just as the lift jerked gently to a 
standstill. 


“How dare you!” Father Unwin scolded Abu. “You provoked this young 
man deliberately by sticking your tongue out at him. Why?” 


Abu smiled sheepishly. “It is an old custom in my country, Uncle Stanley. 
You put out your tongue at a bigger boy to prove you are not afraid. Very 
often you get the black eye, but it does not matter.” 


“H’m. You appear to have some very—ah— disturbing customs in your 
country, my dear boy,” Father Unwin said, his throat tightening as he 


remembered the threat that Inkitabh had made to him. “But you must not 
practise them here. Now shake hands with the young man.” 


Abu held out his hand with a shy smile. After a moment’s hesitation, the 
page grinned and took it. 


“No hard feelings, kid,” he said cheerfully, ruffling Abu’s hair with his other 
hand. “You’re okay! For a nipper you can sure go it!” 


“Thank you very much, Mister...” 


“Mike’s the name, kid. Anything you want special while you’re here, just 
call on me.” 


Mike led the way from the lift along the corridor to the suite reserved for 
Father Unwin. Abu brought up the rear and when, on reaching the door of 
the suite, Father Unwin looked round for him, it was only to see him 
vanishing down the highly polished curving banister rail of the staircase. 


“Bless my soul!” the priest gasped. 


“Ha, ha! You’ve got a right one there sir!” the page chuckled. “Don’t worry 
—he can’t come to any harm! Do it myself when the manager’s not around. 
Some of the old fuddy-duddies who stay here need shaking up a bit...” 


But Father Unwin scarcely heard a word, for he was already running back to 
the head of the staircase. It might be just a bit of fun for Abu, but he was 
under an obligation not to let the boy out of his sight. 


Father Unwin looked down the staircase well. Abu was whizzing past the 
fourth floor landing. 
“Hey, you little monkey!” 
“Come back here!” 


he yelled down at him, forgetting all dignity. 


But even as he called he knew it was useless and was already starting down 
the stairs after him. He’d almost reached the lower landing when he slipped 
and fell the rest of the stairs in a whirl of arms and legs and cassock, and 


cannoned violently against a man who was coming out of the lift, sending 
him reeling against the wall. 


Father Unwin finished up sitting with his back to the man, puffed and dazed. 
The man recovered and helped the priest to his feet. 


“Thank you, my dear sir!” panted Father Unwin. 


* 





“Very—very kind of you after I had the—ah— misfortune to collide with 
you.” 


“Do not trouble to mention it, reverend sir,” a smooth voice murmured in his 
ear. “Velly glad to be of assistance.” 


Father Unwin turned and stared at the man. Tall and slim, with sleek dark 
hair and slitted eyes, set obliquely in what seemed like a parchment mask, 
there was no mistaking his Oriental origin. The man bowed slightly, 
unsmiling, then turned and walked away along the corridor, moving with a 
feline grace that reminded the priest of a prowling panther. The hairs at the 
nape of Father Unwin’s neck prickled. 


“Oh, dear!” he murmured. “I suppose a Chinese gentleman is as likely to be 
staying here as anywhere in London. But it does seem a very strange 
coincidence.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


S.0.S. FOR MATTHEW 


Father Unwin suddenly remembered Abu and, dashing into the open lift, 
pressed the button for the ground floor. As he sped past each landing he 
peered out anxiously through the glass panel in the hope of spotting Abu. 


He arrived at the bottom just in time to see Abu come zooming round the 
last curve of the staircase. 


“ATEEE!” the boy yelled excitedly. 


To his horror Father Unwin saw that Abu was on a collision course with a 
portly man with a red face and fierce moustache who was bustling 
importantly across the foyer towards the lift. 


“Look out, sir!” he gasped. 


His warning had the opposite effect to what he had intended for the man 
stopped dead in Abu’s line of flight. 


“Eh, what?” he demanded. 
Father Unwin gestured vaguely, then bawled, “Down, sir!" 
“Eh? Think I’m a confounded dog—AAAH!” 


He gave a gasping yell as Abu, shooting off the end of the banister rail, sent 
him sprawling. 


“Oh, dear!” murmured Father Unwin. “Hit him right—um—amidships. 
Sunk him—er—not without trace unfortunately.” 


He hurried forward to where Abu and his victim sat on the thick piled 
carpet, facing each other. 


“So sorry, sir,” Abu was saying. “My most humble apologies.” 
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“Bah!” the man roared, and Father Unwin was afraid he was going to 
explode with rage. “Disgraceful behaviour! By Jodey, you should be court- 
martialled and drummed out of the hotel!” 


A plump little man in tailed coat and striped trousers hurried forward, 
fluttering his hands, an expression of horror on his round face. 


“T am terribly sorry, Colonel.” 


“GAAH! What are you running here, manager—a circus? What’s the Royal 
Wessex coming to?” 


Father Unwin bent over the angry colonel. “Let me assist you, my dear sir.” 


The colonel glared up at him. “D’you think I need the last rites or 
something?” he growled. “Winded— that’s all! If Hitler couldn’t get me, 
I’m sure that little whipper-snapper couldn’t.” 


But he leaned heavily on Father Unwin’s arm as the priest helped him up, 
and said in a whisper: 


“Don’t worry, Father. Couldn’t have been better if we’d planned it, eh?” 
Father Unwin’s jaw dropped. “You mean...” 


“Deacon’s the name, Father!” he boomed. “Colonel Deacon—late of the 
Royal Wessex Fusiliers—that’s why I booked in here. Sentimental old fool, 
what?” The faintest of winks accompanied the remarks, which were 
obviously intended for the little crowd which had gathered. Deacon? Father 
Unwin realised with a sense of relief that the man must be another of the 
Bishop’s agents, posing as a guest. With him and Verger around to help if 
the occasion arose, things were looking a little more hopeful. 


Abu was on his feet, bowing slightly to his victim and saying solemnly: “I 
beg your pardon, sir. I shall ask Uncle Stanley to chastise me for my 
unseemly behaviour towards your honourable self.” 


“Hurrumph!” The pseudo colonel smiled and patted Abu on the shoulder. 
“Nonsense! Boys will be boys! Did the same thing myself once—a good 


many years ago, mind you! Never could resist a shiny banister rail. But—er 
—just fit a horn or something in future, my boy!” 


And, laughing at his own joke, the colonel went on his way into the lift. 


Father Unwin looked at Abu. Those dark pools of eyes regarded him 
contritely. 


“Despite what the military gentleman says, Uncle Stanley, you have my 
permission to administer the spanking. I promised I would give it.” 


“And for two pins I would do it, you young imp,” Father Unwin said as he 
took the boy’s arm and led him away from the smiling onlookers. “Not,” he 
went on in a low voice, “for what you did to the colonel— but for going off 
like that. Supposing one of your enemies had nobbled—er—lI mean had got 
hold of you?” 


“Yes, it was foolish, Uncle Stanley. Next time I am tempted by a banister 
rail I shall look the other way.” “Indeed?” The priest regarded the innocent 
face suspiciously. “Does that mean you will—ah—slide down backwards ?” 


“No, Uncle Stanley. Honestly! Cut my throat if I fib!” 


Father Unwin shuddered as the boy drew his finger across his slim throat 
and made a horrible grimace. 


“Don’t do that!” he sail. “Where did you learn such an abominable—ah— 
vow?” 


“Tt is in one of my school books, Uncle Stanley.” Father Unwin stared at 
him incredulously, but just then Verger, the porter, approached with Abu’s 
baggage. As they went on towards the lifts, Mike appeared at the door of 
one of them, grinning. 


“So you caught him, sir?” the page boy said cheerfully. “What happened?” 


When Father Unwin told him. he chuckled. “Old Deacon? Ha, ha! Couldn’t 
have chosen a worse codger. But his bark’s worse’n his bite. Not like most 


of the old fuddy-duddies holed up here. You sure are a goer, kid!” he added, 
ruffling Abu’s hair. 


Abu smiled delightedly. Evidently praise from Mike he regarded as praise 
indeed. 


Father Unwin met Verger’s eyes above the boys’ heads and read enough in 
them to know that the porter was aware that Deacon was a fellow agent. 
Father Unwin motioned at Mike, and Verger shook his head. So the page 
boy was not one of them and must be regarded if not with suspicion at least 
with caution. 


Mike remained in the lift, and Verger accompanied Father Unwin and Abu 
to their suite. The priest gazed about him at the luxurious furnishings with 
gratification. 


“This must cost a—ah-” 
“Bomb, sir?” suggested Verger, putting down Abu’s cases. 


“Hardly the expression I was seeking, my friend. A —er—pretty penny— 
that’s it!” 


“You’re dead right, sir—one of the best suites in the hotel.” The porter 
winked. “But you should worry. No need for you to take an extra collection 
Sunday, eh? It’s on the house, sir.” 


“The house?” 


“Taxpayer’s pocket then. But they get a bit back, from my wages here. That 
don’t go into my pocket, worse luck.” 


Father Unwin regarded him keenly. Verger seemed a happy-go-lucky sort, 
but he was probably a top class agent. Seeing that Abu was delightedly 
exploring the suite, the priest said quietly, “You are—ah—based here 
permanently, my friend?” 


“Sure. If the Bishop wants to put some V.I.P. where he can keep a sharp eye 
on him, he sends him here. Makes things easier. Sign him on in any old 


hotel and you’ve got a mountain of work—vetting the staff and guests.” 


“Ah—-yes, indeed. That’s very encouraging.” He looked at Verger over his 
hornrims. “Then you know that there is a—um—Chinese gentleman on the 
floor below?” 


“Wung Lung?” 


“Really? Poor chap! I thought he looked a bit— ah—seedy. Must be a strain 
trying to live a normal life with only one lung.” 


Verger stared at him, then chuckled. “Wung Lung —that’s his name, 
Father.” 


“Oh, I see! How stupid of me.” 


The agent punched him gently on the shoulder. “You’re a real caution, sir,” 
he grinned. “Bishop warned me about you. Not so daft as he appears, he 
said.” 


“The Bishop said that?” 
“Well, not in so many words, Father. But it’s a good cover, he says.” 


“Ah, yes. But to return to Mister—er—Wung Lung. He has of course been 
—ah—vetted.” 


“Sure. Got a clean bill. Businessman from Singapore. Don’t worry, Father— 
he’s not connected with our friends in Peking.” 


“That is reassuring. I shall sleep all the better for the knowledge, Mister 
Verger.” The priest beamed at him. “That name almost makes me feel at 
home. It is not your real name of course?” 


“Lumme, no—that’s just plain Jones. But I’ve been operating under it so 
long I sometimes think it is. Only way to maintain a good cover, sir, as you 
know. If someone calls Jones and you answer up, you’ve had it ...Well, 
Father, if you want anything, you know I’m around. Be seeing you!” 


He paused as he opened the door and looked back, grinning. 


“One lung! You’re a right one, sir!” 


The door closed and Father Unwin turned to see Abu half out of the 
window, craning forward. With a gasp of panic, he dashed across the room 
and grabbed him. 





“Good gracious! Do you want me to have a nervous breakdown...” 


He broke off, looking a little sheepish. Instead of the five-storey drop his 
imagination had conjured up, he found himself looking out on a railed 
balcony. 


Abu stared at him curiously. “Have you seen the ghost? Uncle Stanley?” 


“The—ah—ghost? Should there be one?” 


“No. But you have gone white as the sheet and in my school book Inky goes 
white as the sheet when he sees the ghost.” 


“Oh, he does?” Father Unwin forced a smile. “No, my boy, I haven’t seen a 
ghost. But, if you go leaning out of windows like that, I am afraid my face 
will be—-ah—in a permanent state of sheet-whiteness. Now I suggest you 
go into the bathroom and remove the stains of travel from your—er— 
cherubic countenance.” 


“Yes, Uncle Stanley,” the boy said meekly. 


He went into the bathroom attached to the suite, leaving the door partly 
open. Father Unwin, hearing water running, relaxed and sat down, mopping 
his brow with his handkerchief. These violent exertions did not agree with 
him. Already he was thinking wistfully of the peaceful vicarage 





"Father! ” 


He started. “Eh? Oh, yes, Bishop! I am afraid I was far away—in spirit, that 


BB) 


is. 
“Everything under control?” 


“Ah, yes. We have just settled in this most charming suite. And I have 
already made the—er—acquaintance of our friends Verger and Colonel 
Deacon.” 


“Good. Any queries?” 


“Yes. There is a Chinese gentleman on the fourth floor—a certain Wung 
Lung. Verger says he is—er— vetted.” 


“Yes. We’ve gone through his antecedents with a fine tooth comb. He’s 
clean. Been there a couple of weeks anyhow, long before we were advised 
of Abu’s visit so he could scarcely have been planted there.” 


“No, I suppose not. There is just one thing. Bishop. Could I arrange for 
Matthew to join us and bring the minimiser?” 


“Tf you would feel happier...” 
“T should indeed. It is like being without my right arm.” 


“Then have him by all means. Fix up a room for him and charge to 
account.” 


“Thank you, Bishop.” 
“How was his nibs?” 


“Fine. At the moment he is performing his—ah— ablutions. Endearing little 
fellow—grows on one. But I find things a little—um—hectic now and then, 
which is another reason why I shall be grateful for Matthew. Er—how long 
will this last, Bishop?” 


“A few days. The main reason Abu has been sent over here is so he can see 
a tutor who is to undertake his future education. When he shows up, your 
responsibility is over.” 


“That is gratifying, Bishop. Then I may assure Mrs. Appleby that I shall be 
returning in time to conduct Sunday service?” 


“Certainly—unless of course something totally unforeseen turns up.” 
“T shall pray that it doesn’t, sir.” 
“What are your immediate plans, Father?” 


“Um—tea, I think. Then I shall take a well-earned rest while I wait for 
Matthew and early to bed. Tomorrow I shall take Abu sightseeing as 
arranged.” “Fine! Now just relax, Father. Try to treat this as a little holiday. 
Goodbye!” 


Relax? Father Unwin smiled sardonically as his chief went off the air. The 
Bishop should try relaxing while he dived down staircases and collided with 


Chinese gentlemen and grabbed little boys from windows. 


He went to the telephone and got through to the vicarage. Mrs. Appleby, his 
housekeeper, answered and he’d no sooner announced himself than she 
burst out: 


“Father, I’ve been worried sick about you. Where on earth have you got to?” 


“Er—actually I’m in London.” 
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“London?” He winced and held the receiver away from his ear as her voice 
seemed to explode in it. “But you were supposed to go to Melchester! And 
what about my Cheshire cheese?” 


“Well, I’m afraid I didn’t get as far as the shop. You see, I had paused by the 
town hall to try to remember what it was that you wanted when policit 
constablode said Alicay Wonderlandscapers and Cheshirey catage. Ah, I 
said the cheesit for dearey Mrs. Appleblossit! Then Bishop speakit in the 
eardrobe hirey urgentide and falolop to sirley portage...” 


“Father Unwin! What are you talking about? You’ve come all over excited 
again—you know that makes you jumble your words. What was that about 
the Bishop?” 


“Er—well, he asked me to come to London on a— ah—special assignment. 
That is why I am—er—so excited.” 


“What sort of assignment?” 
“Ah, I am afraid my lips are sealed. Highly confidential.” 


“H’m. I see. Well, if it’s the Bishop’s doing I can hardly blame you. But you 
might have let me know a bit sooner. Good thing I hadn’t started preparing 
dinner. Will you be back in time for supper?” 


“Good gracious no! The Bishop needs me here for a few days, he says.” 
“But the Sunday services...” 


“Fear not, Mrs. Appleby! I shall not neglect my duties to my dear 
parishioners.” 


“Then mind you don’t waste your spare time gallivanting, Father. Don’t 
forget your sermon.” “Indeed I won’t. In fact I have already thought of a 
suitable text. Suffer little children! I shall speak from the depths of my heart 
on Sunday. Oh, before you ring off, Mrs. Appleby, could I have a word with 
Matthew, please? There are some things I’d like to discuss with him.” 


“T’ll call him—if he can tear himself away from his work!” she said 
scornfully. 


Father Unwin chuckled softly as he waited. Poor Mrs. Appleby! He hated 
having to pull the wool over her eyes, but Matthew, his assistant, was the 


only one at the vicarage or in the village who knew that he was a secret 
agent. He was sure that, if she learned just who the Bishop really was, she’d 
throw a fit. And she was convinced that Matthew was a work dodger 
because he so often unexpectedly took time off for his secret service duties. 


Matthew couldn’t have been far away, for after a few moments his voice 
said: 


“That be you. Father? Fancy you bein’ in Lunnon like. Was it the 
chrysanthemums you wanted to remind me about or the ’taters?” 


Father Unwin smiled. The fact that Matthew was talking with his 
countryman’s burr showed that Mrs. Appleby must still be within hearing. 
But almost immediately Matthew went on in his own quiet cultured voice: 


“Okay, Father! She’s gone. The Bishop called you to London, she said.” 


“Alas, I wish it were as simple as that, my boy,” Father Unwin said with a 
sigh. 


He told Matthew about Abu and heard his surprised whistle. 


“Sounds as though you’ve got your hands full, sir!” “Never have you 
spoken a truer word, Matthew. The Bishop says you can join me. So pack a 
bag put on your best clothes and catch the first train up. Bring your—ah— 
special travelling case and of course the minimiser. I have a feeling we may 
be needing it before this business is over.” 


“Right, Father! I’ll leave immediately!” 
“Good lad! I trust my nerves will last out until you arrive.” 


Father Unwin put down the telephone and sat back in an easy chair and 
closed his eyes. If he could just snatch a few moments before... 


Suddenly he shot out of the chair, what little hair he had left almost standing 
on end. 


“AIEEEE!” came a frightened scream from the bathroom. “UNCLE 
STANLEY! HELP! HELP!” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


A SHOCK FOR FATHER UNWIN 


For a brief moment Father Unwin stood there frozen by a nameless fear, the 
sound of that frantic cry for help ringing in his ears. Then he jerked himself 
into action. Grabbing up a heavy ornament from a table, he charged into the 
bathroom, shouldering aside the partly-open door. 


As he did so, cold water deluged him from above, and a big plastic bucket 
cannoned off his head. Then one lunging foot came down on a bar of soap 
and his legs flew from under him and he skidded on his behind on the wet 
tiled floor across the spacious bathroom until he brought up against the 
edge of the marble bath. 





Sitting there, drenched and bewildered, he heard a titter behind him. 
Straightening his glasses, he looked round and saw Abu standing behind the 
open door, doubled up with laughter. 


“By the great mount of Everest—you did look funny, Uncle Stanley!” 


“H’m! I’m glad you are amused, my boy!” the priest retorted. “I am also 
glad to see that nothing untoward has happened to you. This was a—um— 
booby trap, I presume—and you baited it by screaming for help?” 


His laughter quelled by the fierce look in Father Unwin’s brown eyes, Abu 
nodded. “Yes, Uncle Stanley,” he said meekly. 


“And where, pray, did you get the idea for this—ah —hilarious outrage?” 


“From one of my school books, Uncle Stanley.” ‘Indeed? I am hearing 
constant references to these books. You seem to have—ah—strange sources 
of learning, my boy. First they teach you to call your bodyguard Inky, then 
to make such blood-curdling vows as cut your throat if you fib. Now this! I 
should very much like to see one.” 


Abu bowed slightly. “I have one in my cases. I will get it.” At the door he 
looked back. “I beg your pardon, Uncle Stanley. I trust my miserable prank 
did not cause you hurt?” 


“No, Abu,” the priest said, getting stiffly to his feet. “It is only my dignity 
that has been hurt. And dignity is akin to pride, one of the seven deadly 
sins, so—The book, my boy! My curiosity knoweth no bounds.” 


He followed Abu into the lounge and watched the boy open one of his 
suitcases. He rummaged through the clothes and then brought out a book 
with a garish cover showing three small schoolboys of about his own age 
being scared by a horrific-looking apparition against a background of a 
ruined castle. 


Father Unwin took it. His eyebrows went up as he studied the picture and 
read the title. 


“The Terrible Third Of Terrigan Towers! Ah, so this is what you call a 
school book, eh?” 


“Yes, Uncle Stanley. It is all about a boy’s school in an old haunted castle 
and...” 





“Spare me the lurid details, my boy! I can guess them. Of course, it contains 
many more bright ideas ?” 


“Oh, yes! Putting a hedgehog in your bed and loosening floorboards so they 
fly up and hit you when you step on one end...” He broke off, looking at 
Father Unwin anxiously. “Your face is very stern, Uncle Stanley. Have I 
said anything to offend you?” “It is not what you say, my boy—it is the 
enthusiasm with which you say it. It gives me shivers down my spine. If 
ever I find a hedgehog in my bed or tread on a loose floorboard...” 


“T understand, Uncle Stanley.” Abu hung his head, but not before Father 
Unwin had caught a mischievous twinkle in those innocent-looking eyes. “I 
promise I shall not do either of those things.” “Very well. Now I know 


where we stand I shall perform my own—ah—ablutions and we will go 
down to tea.” 


But, as Father Unwin washed, the full import of Abu’s promise dawned 
upon him. Were there other equally hair-raising tricks described in those 
books— tricks which the boy had carefully omitted from his promise? 


He sighed. Thank heaven Matthew was on his way to reinforce him! The 
lad was far more capable than he was of dealing with the irrepressible heir- 
apparent of Zapal. 


Tea passed uneventfully, to Father Unwin’s relief, and back in their suite he 
found that Abu liked chess. Two hours later, biting his nails and hot under 
his clerical collar, he was still trying to win his first game. 


He welcomed Matthew’s arrival like a shipwrecked sailor sighting a ship. It 
enabled him to withdraw from the one-sided contest without loss of dignity. 





“You are not bad, my boy,” he said with a patronising smile as he rose from 
the chessboard. “Not for your age, that is. Who taught you to play?” 


“Inky. bb) 


“Ah, yes! Mister Inkitabh seems to be a man of many parts. Matthew—I 
want you to meet Prince Abu Khan, heir to the—ah—NMirage of Zapal, also 
a young man of many parts.” 


“Pleased to meet you, Abu,” said Matthew easily, holding out his hand. 


Abu rose and took it solemnly, giving Matthew a formal little bow. “How 
do you do, Mister Matthew? Do you play chess?” 


“Sure, but I’m nowhere as good as Father Unwin.” “Oh,” The boy looked 
disappointed. “Then you will be pretty bad, yes?” 


“Hurrumph!” Father Unwin covered up his confusion by looking pointedly 
at his watch. “Seven o’clock, Abu. When is your—ah—bedtime?” 


“Inky says bedtime is the hour of one’s age and I am now eight. But I go 
now, Uncle Stanley. Goodnight, Mister Matthew!” 


The bathroom door closed on him and Father Unwin felt as if a weight had 
gone from his mind. He frowned at the chessboard, wondering how he had 
come to make that last silly move... 


“Nice kid, sir.” 


“Eh? Glad you think so. From now on you can share the responsibility. 
Frankly I am finding it a bit —ah—wearing.” 


Father Unwin ordered dinner to be sent up to the suite. To his surprise 
Verger brought it. 


“Just to see there’s no monkey business, sir,” the agent explained with a 
cheerful smile. 


“Monkey business?” 


“Sure. Now suppose somebody got at this grub on the way up—doped it? 
While you were out cold they could nip in and snatch our little friend and 
you couldn’t lift a finger to stop ’em.” 


“Dear me! That never occurred to me. You’re our —um—guardian angel, 
Verger.” 


“Thank you, sir. But it’s the Bishop’s idea. He thinks of everything.” He 
looked at the door of Abu’s room. “You’ve fastened the window, sir?” 
“Naturally.” 


“Good. But I would suggest that one of you sleeps in the same room as the 
boy. There’s a couch, as you’ve probably noticed.” 


“T had already thought of that, my friend—that is why I have not troubled to 
book a room for Matthew here. He shall sleep in there. Do not fear, Abu 
shall come to no harm!” 


“TI hope not, sir. But I’ve seen some strange things happen here—horrible 
too, some of ’em. If you have trouble, ring the service bell three times and 
I'll be up like a shot.” 


“Thank you, Verger! The knowledge is very—ah— comforting.” 


When the porter agent had gone. Father Unwin ran a finger round the inside 
of his collar. 


“Feeling the heat, Father?” Matthew asked. “Prickly heat, my boy. I wonder 
what he meant by horrible things? I’m sure Verger means well, but he 
makes things sound so—ah—grisly.” 


Over dinner, Father Unwin filled in the details of the day’s happenings that 
he had been unable to give over the telephone. 


“You seem to have had quite a hectic time, sir,” Matthew grinned. “Never 
mind, we can spend a nice peaceful day tomorrow seeing the sights.” 


Father Unwin regarded him morosely. “Has it ever occurred to you, my boy, 
what opportunities there are for—ah—nefarious business in the Tower, for 
instance —or Madame Tussaud’s? I’m sure I shall see a secret agent in 
every waxwork .. .” 


But his forebodings were not realised. As Matthew had light-heartedly 
predicted, the day was peaceful, if tiring for Father Unwin, specially as his 
little charge insisted on spending most of it walking round and round the 
zoo, an exercise which was only partially offset by his insistence on riding 
round and round on the underground. 


At last they got him out at the nearest station to the hotel and almost frog- 
marched him inside. Only then, Father Unwin noticed, did they lose two 
tough-looking men who had seemed to pop up everywhere they went. 
When he told Verger about them, the porter smiled. “Don’t worry, sir. They 


were ours. Like I said, the Bishop’s taking no chances. Have a good time?” 
Father Unwin gave him a sad smile. “I have two shoefuls of blisters, my 
friend, and I’m sure I slipped a disc helping Abu on and off an elephant. 
Strange how those animals fascinated our little friend. Why, his own 
country must be—ah—be running alive with them.” 


“Not Zapal, sir. Even Hannibal couldn’t get an elephant up there.” 


“Indeed? As high as that, is it? Dear me, no wonder Abu was so fascinated 
by the underground.” 


At tea, in the lounge, Abu was very thoughtful. Suddenly he said, “Could I 
have a pet, Uncle Stanley?” 


“A pet? Er—well-” 
“Please, Uncle Stanley!” 


Father Unwin eyed him anxiously. “You are not thinking of a—ahem— 
white goat like the one you have in Zapal?” 


Abu regarded him with wide-eyed innocence. “Oh no. Uncle Stanley. I do 
not think they would like the smell.” 


“You bet they wouldn’t!” Matthew chuckled. 
“Tt would only be a baby,” Abu insisted. 
“We-ell.” Father Unwin sipped his tea reflectively. 


“T suppose it couldn’t grow much in a few days. So long as the—ah— 
management have no objection.” 


He caught Verger’s eye as he was passing through the lounge and put the 
matter to him. 


“Just a baby? That would be okay, sir, so long as it could be kept in the suite 
and not get under people’s feet.” 


“Oh, I assure you it wouldn’t do that, sir!” Abu said. 


Verger grinned. “Just see young Mike, nipper—he’ll fix it for you. Fix 
anything, that kid.” 


As they made their way to the lift, they saw Mike by the reception desk and 
Abu hung back to speak to him in a low voice. 


“You remember you say, if there is anything special I want, I ask you, yes?” 
“Sure, kid,” the page said confidently. “I got contacts all over.” 


“You mean people who do you the favours?” “That’s it—for a 
consideration, of course.” 


“Money is a consideration?” 


“You’re not kidding!” Mike preened himself. “If the price is right I can get 
anything from a doughnut to the Post Office Tower. What was it you 
wanted?” Abu motioned to him to bend down and whispered in his ear. The 
grin slowly faded from Mike’s face and it froze in an expression of blank 
astonishment. 


“You—you are kidding!” he gasped. “You can’t be serious.” 


“But I am very serious, Mike. I have plenty money. You get him for me and 
I pay what it cost.” 


For a long moment the page stared at him, then he chuckled. 


“So happens I know just where I might get what you want, pal. Chance in a 
thousand!” He winked. “Just leave it to me. I know how to get it up to you.” 
“Thank you, Mike!” Abu said solemnly, and walked on to join Father 
Unwin and Matthew at the lift. 


“Any luck?” Matthew asked. 


“Oh, yes. Mike think he can get me the pet.” 


“What is it?” Matthew went on as they entered the lift. “Puppy or a white 
mouse?” 


“No!” 
“So long as it isn’t a monkey.” 


“T do not like the monkeys.” Abu smiled mysteriously. “But I not tell you. I 
want it to be the surprise for you and Uncle Stanley.” 


As Abu preceded them along the corridor to their suite, Matthew chuckled 
softly. 


“He’s got something up his sleeve, Father.” 


Father Unwin groaned. “I don’t care what it is, my boy—so long as it 
doesn’t tread on my poor feet.” 


Abu was too excited even to want to play chess. He spent his time curled up 
in an armchair with The Terrible Third Of Terrigan Towers, but Matthew 
noticed that for much of the time the boy seemed to be gazing off into space 
with those innocent dark eyes. 


“I’ve got a feeling,” he whispered to Father Unwin, who, having soaked his 
feet, was now sitting with them up on a divan, “that when that kid said he 
wanted to surprise us, he really meant it, sir. And how!” 


“My dear Matthew!” the priest said, lifting his droopy eyelids and looking 
at him sorrowfully. “In the brief time I have known our—ah—resourceful 
little friend I have learned to be surprised at nothing. If it doesn’t smell and 
doesn’t keep me awake hee-hawing or something, I think I am prepared to 
compromise for anything—so long as it keeps Abu amused. Any more 
Terrible Third tricks and I shall rise up in my righteous wrath and smite him 
where it hurteth most. And he knows it. In fact I have his royal permission 
to smite.” 


Matthew chuckled and went back to his book. 


Half an hour before dinner he rose and said he was going to stretch his legs. 
He looked at Abu. “Want to come along kid? I might go into the billiard 
room to knock a few balls around. Ill show you how to play snooker.” 


Abu smiled politely. “No thank you, Mister Matthew! I do not want to 
knock the balls around. I want to finish my school book before I go to bed.” 


“Okay,” Matthew grinned, and left the room. 


Within ten minutes of his leaving, Father Unwin was snoring blissfully. Abu 
watched him speculatively for a while, then, as the telephone rang, he was 
out of his chair like a spring uncoiling and had answered it before the sound 
could awaken the priest. 


Abu’s intuition had been correct—it was Mike. The boy listened, then said, 
“T will do as you say. I am all the eagerness and excitement.” 


He put down the instrument and tiptoed past the sleeping priest into his own 
room, locking the door behind him. On the far side was a second door 
leading to an adjoining unoccupied suite. The key was in the lock. Opening 
the door, he crossed the room beyond, opened the outer door and peered out 
into the corridor. 


As he did so, the gate of a service lift at the end slid back and Mike and a 
porter hauled out a four-wheeled luggage trolley on which was a big crate 
pierced with ventilation holes. With some effort they wheeled the trolley 
along the corridor to where Abu waited by the open door. After a quick look 
round to see that they weren’t observed, they thrust the trolley inside and 
Abu shut the door. 


“Phew!” Mike said. “It must weigh a couple of hundredweight!” 
Abu put an ear to one of the ventilation holes. 


“T cannot hear anything except deep breathing,” he said anxiously. “Is it all 
right?” 





“Asleep,” Mike assured him. “They doped it a little after they took it away 
from its mum—just to keep it quiet. When it wakes up, give it a good drink, 
the feller says. Got the dough, kid? I got to go straight back and pay him.” 


“T will get it for you.” 


Abu went into his own room and returned with a big wad of crisp new five- 
pound notes. 


“My father give me these in Karachi before I leave. I have not had to use 
any yet. Is it enough?” 


Mike’s eyes popped. “Cor, I’1l say—enough for a whole herd!” He removed 
some of the notes and returned the bulk to Abu. “This is plenty, kid, with a 
bit of commission for me and Bill here,” he said, indicating the grinning 
porter. “Now we’d better look slippy and get it out. If the boss learns we’ve 
brought a flipping crate up here.” 


Father Unwin awoke with a start, blinking about him uncertainly. The 
daylight had started to fade. He glanced at his watch. Gone seven. Time 
Abu was thinking about bed... 


He looked round for the boy, but the chair in which he had been sitting was 
empty, the lurid-covered book tossed aside as if abandoned in a hurry. For a 
moment apprehension touched him. Then he heard a splashing in the 
bathroom and relaxed. Good boy! He was getting ready for bed. The lad 
was no trouble really— when he was not obsessed with the desire to 
emulate Inky and Co. of the Terrible Third Of Terrigan Towers. 


He eased his slippered feet gingerly to the carpet, winced as he put his 
weight on them. 


“If his highness wants to go to the zoo again tomorrow,” he muttered 
darkly, “I shall have to find some way to distract him.” 


The door opened quietly behind him. 


“Ah, you’re back, Matthew, my boy!” he said without looking round. “I'll 
order dinner at once...” 


“Do not trouble reverend sir,” a gentle voice said. 


CHAPTER SIX 


SINDBAD TO THE RESCUE 


Forgetting their tenderness, Father Unwin came to his feet quickly and 
turned to see the Chinese with whom he had collided on the fourth floor the 
previous day. He was standing just inside the room, with a gun in his hand, 
his thin parchment mask of a face expressionless. Behind him another 
Chinese much tougher-looking, was locking the door. 


“Oh—ah—Mister Wung Lung, I presume?” the priest said blinking through 
his hornrims. He wished his heart wouldn’t thump like that. “This is an— 
um— unexpected pleasure.” 


“Velly glad you think so, reverend sir. You will not make the difficulties. 
Where is the boy?” 


“The boy? Ah—yes, the boy. I—er—was wondering that myself. You 
haven’t got him? No, of course not—or you wouldn’t be asking me for him. 
Silly of me! But—I thought you had been—ah— vetted, Mister Wung 
Lung.” 


“Vetted?” The yellowish eyes of the Chinese narrowed even more. “What is 
this vetted? I do not understand...” 


“The boy!” the other Chinese cut in harshly. “The priest plays for time, 
Wung Lung.” 


Thrusting past Wung Lung, he approached Father Unwin, drawing a knife. 


“Dear me!” Father Unwin gasped. “That looks— er—awfully sharp, my 
dear sir. Mind you don’t cut yourself.” 


The Chinese made a menacing gesture. “I cut you, my fliend, if you do not 
say where Abu Khan is.” “Oh! Abu Khan? We-ell, you—er—see we walkit 
roundage Regency Parklide till half-past through, fullit the eyelode with 
animodes. Lot of peeploders, horrible crushey. Such a folly!” Oh, Matthew 


my boy! Why don‘ you come? “Hard on the tootsies. Hirey sorely, extromily 
uncomfible. Back here hirey tirey, not keepit eyedroopers open. No 
matchstickers. Wakey upide no Abu Khan...” 


“Hah!” The Chinese, staring at him with open mouth, now snapped it shut 
as if biting on the only thing he understood. “Yesss! Abu Khan! Where iss 
he, my clazy fliend? Tell me or...!” 


He thrust the tip of the knife against Father Unwin’s Adam’s apple. 





“Ah, yes!” the priest gasped. “I—er—see your point, my dear sir. At least I 
cannot see it because my chin is in the way, but...” 


“The boy!” 


He felt the prick of the knife. He wanted to swallow, but daren’t. If only 
Matthew would come back! 


There was a faint crash from the bathroom and what sounded like a squeal, 
followed by the splashing and gurgling of water. 


The man threatening Father Unwin looked in that direction. 
“See in there, Wung Lung,” he ordered. 


The other Chinese crossed the room and, gun held ready, gently turned the 
handle and thrust the door quickly open. As he peered through the doorway 
a jet of water shot out to splash full on his face. Gasping and spluttering, he 
staggered back, dropping his gun. 


The other man swung in alarm, taking his knife from Father Uwin’s throat. 
The priest grabbed up a big cushion from the divan and swung it with all his 
force at the man’s head, knocking him off balance. 


With a muffled cry he fell against his drenched companion, and they went 
down together. Father Unwin saw Wung Lung’s gun on the floor and bent 
down to pick it up. As he straightened, a jet of water caught him in the face 
with such force that he was bowled over. 


He sat down with a thump, blinking water from his eyes. His glasses had 
gone and he could not see very clearly, but there was something very 
strange emerging from the doorway of the bathroom, it seemed. He groped 
for his glasses and put them on, then stared incredulously. 


“Good gracious!” he gasped. “A—a baby elephant!” 


The man who had threatened Father Unwin with the knife was struggling to 
his feet, disentangling himself from the half-drowned Wung Lung. Still on 
his hands and knees, he presented an irresistible target. There was a 


delighted squeal and a drumming of feet and two hundredweight of baby 
elephant hit the Chinese on the most padded part of his rear. With a wild yell 
he shot forward as if he’d been propelled from a catapault, rammed the wall 
with his head, groaned and lay still. 


The elephant came to a halt and waved its little pink-tipped trunk over the 
head of the terrified Wung Lung, then sucked up some hair and pulled. The 
Chinese screamed for mercy. 


“Dear me!” Father Unwin scrambled to his feet. “He’ll scalp him!” 


But, before he could reach the unfortunate Wung Lung, Abu dashed from 
the bathroom and tapped the elephant sharply on the trunk. He stood little 
taller than the animal. 


“No, Sindbad!” he scolded. “You cannot eat that— it is not hay!” 


The elephant released Wung Lung’s hair with obvious reluctance and the 
man, all his dignity gone, almost grovelled at Father Unwin’s feet. 


“Please do not let it hurt me, reverend sir!” he wailed. “I do not want to 
kidnap the boy, but they make me. They say if I do not help they kidnap my 
own boy in Singapore.” 


“Dear me,” murmured Father Unwin. “You were on the horns of a—ah— 
dilemma, my friend. I feel sorry for you, but...” 


Someone thumped on the door and Father Unwin crossed to it and unlocked 
it. Matthew came in, looking flustered. He checked and looked at the scene 
in the room; the two Chinese, one still unconscious; the drenched priest; the 
grinning Abu and the baby elephant, which was swinging trunk and tail and 
swaying from one rear foot to the other as if very pleased with himself. 
“Phew!” he gasped. “Seems you’ve been having quite a party, Father!” 

“Ah, yes indeed, my boy. Come in. Don’t stand there—ah—gawping. If 
anyone should come along...” 


Matthew shut the door and Father Unwin pressed the service bell three 
times. 


“What’s that for, sir?” 


“To summon our friend Verger. He will know how to deal with this 
situation.” The priest picked up the gun dropped by Wung Lung, who had 
now got up and was sitting on a chair, with his head in his hands, and 
handed it to Matthew. “I don’t think we need trouble any more about our— 
ah—despondent friend, but I think you’d better keep an eye on the other— 
um—Oriental gentleman in case he comes round. He’s got some nasty 
habits—including sticking knives into people’s throats. 


Matthew grinned as he took the gun. “So now the other side have had a go 
and come unstuck, eh? What happened, sir?” 


Father Unwin looked over his glasses at Abu, who was standing beside the 
elephant, scratching behind one ear. Evidently to its enjoyment, judging 
from the ecstatic little moaning sound it was making. 


“We-ell, to put it in a—er—nutshell, my boy, we have to thank Abu’s friend 
—er—Sindbad for rescuing us from a most awkward situation.” 


He told Matthew what had happened and the young man chuckled. “And I 
had to go and miss it! But how did Sindbad get in here?” 


“Ah yes!” The priest frowned at Abu. “Kindly explain, my boy. Is this 
another exploit you have learned from the lurid adventures of the Terrible 
Third?” 


“Oh, no, Uncle Stanley! I thought this one up all by myself. Mike helped, 
but I am to blame. You see...” He described how the elephant had been 
smuggled in. 


“Are you cross with me, Uncle Stanley?” he asked anxiously. “You did say I 
could have a pet and I said that it would only be a baby one and assured 
Mister Verger that it would not get under the feet of peoples...” 


Matthew laughed. “And you did say, Father, that you didn’t care what it was 
so long as it...” 


“T am well aware of what I said, my dear Matthew.” Father Unwin 
interposed stiffly. “But that was in a moment of rashness combined with a 
State of—um— near exhaustion.” He frowned. “The problem is—now we 
have it, what can we do with it? It cannot possibly remain here. Where did it 
come from, Abu—the zoo?” 


“No, Uncle Stanley—from a circus at a big arena. It is leaving tonight and 
Mike said they do not want Sindbad. They do not keep the bulls, just the 
females to train and so...” 


“So Michael struck while the—ah—iron was hot and got a bargain? H’m, if 
the owner has moved on, we can scarcely return it...” 


“Father!” Matthew tugged at the sleeve of his cassock and whispered in his 
eal. 


The priest frowned. “Good gracious! I couldn’t think of it, my boy.” 


“But it wouldn’t do it any harm, sir,’ Matthew pleaded. “After all, if it 
hadn’t been for Sindbad, littlke Abu might now be in the hands of our 
Chinese friends, and you...” 


“Ahem! No need to remind me, my boy,” the priest said hastily, fingering 
his throat, and shuddering at a mental picture of the sad-faced Inkitabh 
approaching him with a knife just as the Chinese had done. “But you are 
right. It would be ungrateful to banish the poor creature, and yet...” 


A key was inserted in the lock and the door was thrust open to reveal 
Verger, a pass key in his hand. Behind him, puffing a little and red in the 
face, was Colonel Deacon. Verger took in everything with an enigmatic 
glance as they entered and Deacon closed the door. 
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“Thought you were in trouble, sir,” the porter said to Father Unwin. “But it 
seems like you’ve handled it okay.” 


“Ah, yes indeed—thanks to Sindbad there!” Verger regarded the elephant 
without surprise. “So that’s what Mike smuggled up in the crate? I was 
afraid it might have been an alligator.” 


Father Unwin frowned. “You knew about this?” “Sure. Mike’s always doing 
people favours—not quite like that of course, but if there’s money in it...” 


“A very enterprising young gentleman. He should—ah—go far in this world 
—although I am not so certain about the next.” 


“Ah, well!” Verger went on cheerfully. “Glad the kid didn’t come to any 
harm, sir. We’d better—er— dispose of these two characters, the Bishop 


will be glad to make their acquaintance. Give me a hand, colonel!” 

The two agents got the unconscious Chinese on to his feet and Verger slung 
him over his shoulder. Deacon took the gun from Matthew and prodded the 
disconsolate Wung Lung to his feet. 


“Make sure the coast is clear, son!” Verger told Matthew. 
Matthew opened the door and looked out. “Okay,” he said. 


“But—but what can we do about Sindbad?” Father Unwin pleaded. “I was 
hoping you could suggest something, Mister Verger.” 


Verger grinned back from the doorway. “Sorry, sir —he’s your pigeon—at 
least your elephant. You could ask the Bishop. He knows the answer to 
everything. I’ll bring dinner up when you’re ready.” 


“Dinner?” Father Unwin frowned at the door as it closed. “I’m afraid I have 
no appetite.” 


“But Sindbad has, sir,” Matthew said cheerfully. “Look—he’s starting on 
the stuffing out of that cushion. You know, I read that a full grown elephant 
eats about a hundred pounds of hay a day. Even a baby like Sindbad must 
need an awful lot of buns and things...” 


“Ahem—you have made your point, my boy! I see we have little choice.” 
He lowered his voice. “It means letting Abu into the secret, of course...” 


“We can trust him, sir. He’s on our side, after all.” “Er—yes. Well, get it, my 
boy—before there are no cushions left. H’m! Wonder what they stuff them 
with? Sindbad certainly seems to find them delicious.” 


Matthew went into the bedroom he shared with Abu and returned almost 
immediately with what looked like a big prayer book beautifully bound in 
red leather. 


Father Unwin took it. “Thank you, my boy! This will need careful 
explaining to Abu, I’m afraid. And if he does not agree...” 


Abu, engrossed with his pet, had got Sindbad another cushion. The stuffing 
of that was evidently not to its liking, for he tossed it contemptuously aside 
with his trunk, narrowly missing the approaching priest. 


“You are not going to send Sindbad away, Uncle Stanley?” the boy asked. 
“No, Abu—not if it can be avoided.” 
“That is good. If Sindbad go, I go! You understand?” 


“Er—yes.” Father Unwin smiled faintly at Matthew. “It seems we are on the 
—ah—horns of a dilemma like the unfortunate Mister Wung Lung. If Abu 
won’t have Sindbad sent away and won’t agree to...” 


“T agree to anything—rather than have to leave you, Uncle Stanley. It would 
grieve me to do that.” “Ahem! That is very—ah—gratifying, my dear boy. 
But before you make any rash promises you’d better listen carefully to what 
I have to say.” 


Father Unwin squatted down beside the boy. The elephant’s trunk curiously 
explored his thin greying thatch of hair, then to his relief turned away to 
examine another cushion. He opened the book to reveal a small but 
elaborate instrument panel with six controls in two rows. Above these was a 
spoked disc something like a ship’s wheel. 


Abu was immediately intrigued. “Gee whizz! What is that, Uncle Stanley— 
a radio?” 


“No, my boy. It is what I call a minimiser—-the invention of a dear friend of 
mine—now departed this life I regret to say. With it I can make things— 
living things in particular—small.” 


“That sounds very clever, Uncle Stanley. Can you make them big again?” 
“Oh, yes! And they are none the worse for it. No matter how small they are, 


they remain perfect in every way and go on behaving normally, only of 
course they don’t—ah—eat so much or take up so much space...” 


“Ah!” Abu raised his dark eyes from the minimiser and regarded Father 
Unwin solemnly. “So that is what you whisper about with Mister Matthew? 
You want to make Sindbad tiny so he will be less trouble, so he will eat less 
and take up less room...” 


Matthew chuckled. “He’s one step ahead of you, sir. No flies on Abu!” 


“No, indeed.” The priest smiled at the boy. “Yes, Abu, that is what I want 
you to agree to let me do. You see, I don’t want to send Sindbad away, but if 
the manager sees him he’!|—ah—insist on having him removed...” 


“T understand, Uncle Stanley.” Abu’s gaze went back to the minimiser. “The 
Terrible Third do not have anything like this, you know.” 


“Heaven forbid!” the priest murmured. 

Abu looked at him. “I will consent to you making Sinbad small...” 
“Splendid, my boy!” 

“On one condition, Uncle Stanley.” 

“Oh?” Vague apprehension at what was coming stirred at Father Unwin. 
“You must show me that it really works—on yourself, yes?” 

“Ahem!” The priest smiled nervously. “That is hardly necessary, is it, Abu?” 


“Yes! If you do not become big again I shall not allow Sindbad to be made 
small.” 


“Oh, dear!” For an instant Father Unwin had a horrifying vision of a tiny 
man in a cassock running round in frantic circles pleading to be made big 
again. He glanced appealingly at Matthew, who appeared to be thoroughly 
enjoying the situation. 


“You demonstrate, my boy.” 


“No, no! You do it, Uncle Stanley!” The boy’s voice was insistent. Then his 
face took on a suspicious expression. “You do not trust the invention of your 
friend, no? You are afraid you will not become big again...” 


“Certainly not! It’s absolutely foolproof!” 


“Good!” Abu smiled at him innocently. “Then you will have nothing to be 
afraid of, yes?” 


Matthew tittered and Father Unwin stood up, looking down at Abu with a 
fixed smile. “You have a great future, my boy—and so has your country 
when you— ah—come to the throne. It will probably bloodlessly annexe the 
rest of the world. Ah, well!” 


He handed the minimiser to Matthew and walked to the opposite wall, 
standing with his back against it as if about to face a firing squad. 


“Carry on, Matthew!” he said dolefully. 


Matthew pressed a control button. A high-pitched oscillating sound drifted 
through the room, and then the disc rose on a thin shaft like a periscope and 
from it brilliant blue white flashes beamed towards the priest. 


For some seconds Matthew kept the beam focussed on him, then pressed 
another control and the beam switched off. 


Abu had been fascinated by the controls at first, but now he was staring 
open-mouthed at Father Unwin, who was shrinking gradually. Smaller and 
smaller he became. 


Suddenly he cried out in a tiny startled voice, “Matthew! What have you 
done? I am shrinking more than the norm!” 


Matthew looked at the controls and gave a gasp. “Oh, gosh! I pressed the 
wrong button, sir!” “Then get me back again, you confounded idiot!” Father 
Unwin squeaked. He was now only a foot high and dancing with agitation. 


“All right, sir! Just stand still. I can’t get the beam on you while you’re 
jazzing about like that.” 


With an effort, Father Unwin stood still and Matthew knelt and focussed the 
beam generator on the tiny figure. 


Suddenly what looked like a striking cobra to the horrified priest whipped 
down and seized him about the waist. 





“WHAAAH!” The piping cry echoed through the room. 
Matthew grinned as he saw Sindbad raising the mini-priest above his head. 


“Don’t panic, Father!” he called. “Elephants are vegetarians! ...Better make 
Sindbad drop him, Abu, before he scares him to death.” 


Laughing delightedly, Abu went towards the elephant, but it trotted away 
into the bathroom with the priest. 


Abu and Matthew chased after them. Matthew was worried now. If the bath 
was full of water and the elephant dropped Father Unwin into it- 


But Sindbad lost his interest in his plaything when he scented the water and 
dropped the priest on the mat. 


Matthew picked him up. “Sorry about that, sir.” 


“T should jolly well think so, my boy!” Father Unwin squeaked. “I’ve never 
been so scared in my life as when I staring down into that creature’s—ah— 
maw. Visions of Jonah and the whale floated before my eyes -” 


“Ssssssh!” 


The warning came from Abu, who was peering round the partly-open door 
into the room they had just left. 


Matthew, cradling Father Unwin in his arm like a doll, joined him, looking 
at him inquiringly. 


“Someone enters—very stealthily!” the boy whispered. 


Matthew was suddenly alert to danger. He pushed the door almost shut and 
peered through the slit. The door from the hall, which had not been locked 
after Verger and Deacon had left with the Chinese, was opening slowly. 
Then a head was thrust through the opening. A bullet head with close- 
cropped hair growing low over a bland Slavic face. 


He groaned. “This is where we came in, Father,” he whispered to the tiny 
man on his arm. “Only this time it’s the Russians!” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


HIGH HAZARD 


The man with the cropped hair eased his burly frame through the doorway, 
speaking quietly over his shoulder. He spoke in Russian, but Matthew 
understood the language well. 

“Come, Yanovitch! There is no one here.” 


A smaller man with a neat pointed black beard and heavy horn rims slid into 
the room noiselessly, like a snake, Matthew thought. He had cruel eyes 
magnified by pebble lenses. 


“Tt is good, comrade,” he said. “We take them by surprise. We do not want 
the violence. We want the boy. Only if they resist do we kill the others...” 


He broke off and swung towards the bathroom. A gun fitted with a silencer 
appeared in his hand as if by some feat of magic. 


Sindbad had drunk his fill from the bath and had let out a squeal of 
satisfaction. 


“Come oud!” Yanovitch said in English. “I count vive and then I shoot!” 


“Through Abu’s bedroom!” Matthew whispered urgently. “We can lock 
ourselves in the next suite and ring for Verger.” 


“Take the boy,” Father Unwin replied in his squeaky voice. “I’ll hold them 
off.” 


And, before Matthew could stop him, he’d leapt from his arm. 
“Vone! ...Yanovitch counted, moving towards the bathroom. “Two...” 


“Three—four—five!" Father Unwin piped, appearing through the narrow 
gap between the door jamb. “I caught a fish alive!” 


The Russians froze, staring down at him open-mouthed. 


He put his tiny hands on his tiny hips and looked up at them, his tiny face 
beaming. 





“Ts there any thing I can do for you gentlemen?” “Comrade Yanovitch!” The 
bigger man’s voice was hoarse with fear. “It—it is a doll that—that is 
dressed and talks and walks just like the priest.” 


“Ah, but you are wrong, my Russian friend!” Father Unwin said. “I am the 
priest. I’m flesh and blood—just like you. See for yourself!” 


He took a few steps towards them and suddenly they found the use of their 
legs. With terrified yells they turned and fled. For a brief moment they were 
tangled in the doorway as they both tried to get through together. Then they 


were gone. Father Unwin scampered to the doorway and looked out. He was 
just in time to see them vanishing down the staircase. 


Exerting his puny strength, he shut the door and turned as Matthew and Abu 
came out of the bathroom. 


“That was good enough for a circus turn, little man,” Matthew chuckled, 
bending down to pat him gently on the head. 


“Ha, ha! You are very funny, Uncle Stanley. In Zapal people would come 
many miles to see you.” “Oh, they would?” the priest squeaked. “Well, if 
you’ve got any—ah—sinister ideas like that...” He drew back hastily as 
Sindbad padded from the bathroom and extended his trunk to sniff delicately 
at him. “Matthew! Please return me to normal before that— that mammoth 
decides that he is not a vegetarian after all!” 


Father Unwin had just reach full size again when the Bishop spoke in his 
hearing aid. 


“Verger’s been through to me, Father. That fellow Wung Lung was a 
surprise packet. Shows you can’t trust anyone, no matter how well you’ve 
screened them. We’re taking care of him and his nasty friend. And I’ve 
taken immediate steps to protect his family in Singapore from reprisals.” 


“Ah, I am glad of that, Bishop. Very—um— thoughtful of you. But I regret 
to report that we’ve just had a visit from a Comrade Yanovitch...” 


“Yanovitch? Good grief! Didn’t even know he was in the country. He’s one 
of the Russians’ top men. Where is he now, Father?” 


“Um-—at the pace he and his companion were travelling when they left this 
room, Bishop, I would estimate that they are now approaching Marble 
Archer—providing they fled in that direction. They seemed very scared...” 


“Yanovitch is scared of nothing—Father! What have you been up to?” 


When he heard the full story of the elephant and the priest’s misadventure 
with the minimiser and the reaction of the two Russian agents to his tiny 
figure, the Bishop chuckled delightedly. 


“T’d have given a month’s salary to have seen it, Father! The great Yanovitch 
running from a miniman! That’s rich.” Then he was serious again. “But he’ Il 
be back. He doesn’t give up. Nor do the Chinese for that matter. The hotel’s 
risk factor is too high now, Father. You’l have to pull out of there.” 


“Yes, Bishop. We will leave as soon as we can. The question is—where do 
we go?” 


“Stay there for the night. I’ll put extra guards on. It’s not on the cards, I 
think, that the other side will make another move immediately. Ill brief you 
first thing in the morning when I’ve made arrangements.” 

“Thank you...” 

“Uncle Stanley!” 


Abu, who had been following with interest what sounded to him a one-sided 
conversation, caught at the sleeve of the priest’s cassock. 


“Yes, my boy?” 


“Tt is necessary for us to depart, yes? Then I very much like to go on a 
sheep, please!” 


“Eh?” Father Unwin blinked in consternation through his hornrims. “A 
what?’ 


“A sheep! We have no sheeps in my country, you see.” 

“But—but we can’t go riding through London on sheep, my dear Abu...” 
Father Unwin broke off, realising that Matthew was laughing. 

“He means a ship, Father!” 

“Oh! Hurrumph! ...Er—Bishop-” 


“T heard, Father,” his chief chuckled. “I don’t know about a ship, but the 
idea of a boat’s good. I’ll try to fix something up. Let you know in the 


morning. Meanwhile, stay in your suite and leave things to Verger and 
Deacon.” 


“Yes, Bishop. I shall be more than happy to do so. I’ve had a most—ah— 
exhausting day one way and another.” 


At eight o’clock next morning they were on their way in Gabriel, with the 
suitcases roped on the back. Abu, nursing a cardboard carton—a chick box 
procured by the resourceful Verger—sat squeezed between Father Unwin at 
the wheel and Matthew, who had between his legs the special case he had 
brought from the vicarage and in which he travelled with Father Unwin 
when miniaturised. 


A nine-inch high Sindbad now slept in the chick box, quite unperturbed by 
the change in size, while Abu was delighted. After all, as he said to 
Matthew, there were many many baby elephants in India and Pakistan—but 
not one mini-elephant. 


Father Unwin glanced in his mirror and got satisfaction from the sight of a 
taxi following at a few car lengths. He knew the driver in the peaked cap 
was Verger and that Colonel Deacon and another of the Bishop’s agents 
were in the back. 


As the Bishop had said when briefing him at dawn, the possibility of the 
Russians or Chinese trying to kidnap Abu in broad daylight in the heart of 
London was remote, but Verger and his companions would be on hand if 
anything should happen. 


“Father!” said the Bishop’s voice in his hearing aid. “You know just what 
you have to do?” 


“Ah, yes indeed. I drive over Waterloo bridge and turn east. At St. 
Margaret’s wharf a small yacht— the—ah—very appropriately named 
Sanctuary—will be waiting at the jetty. The state of the tide is just right, so 
that I shall be able to drive straight on to the—ah—vessel, which will then 
take off—er—I mean cast off and proceed downstream to an—ah— 
unknown destination.” 


“You know the wharf, I understand?” 


“Tt holds pleasant memories for me, my dear Bishop. Many years ago I was 
a curate at the church from which it takes its name and when the—ah— 
stress became too great I would wander down to the jetty and obtain—er— 
spiritual refreshment from the contemplation of London’s mighty river...” 


“Yes, yes, Father! But don’t contemplate too much today or you may find 
yourself in trouble. If any attempt is made to stop you...” 


“T understand, Bishop. I shall drive on—ah—regardless. Have no fear. By 
hook or by crook or by sheer— um—skullduggery, much as I abhor 
violence, I shall deliver my charge to Sanctuary!” 


“T hope so. Well, good luck, anyway. Keep in touch!” 


Father Unwin hummed contentedly to himself as he steered Gabriel through 
the early traffic in the Strand, but his brown eyes were alert for any 
suspicious move from another vehicle. He turned across Waterloo Bridge 
into a steady stream of traffic and the taxi driven by Verger moved up until it 
was immediately behind. 


“Ah!” Father Unwin sniffed. “Old Father Thames has a smell of his own. 
One can almost scent the sea breezes when the wind’s in the east. 
Unfortunately there is so much that—ah—intervenes. Billingsgate fish 
market for instance.” 


Abu smiled up at him. “Let us sing bright and beautiful. Uncle Stanley.” 


“A good idea, my boy. Even London on a sunny morning can be so 
described, I suppose. One, two...” 


Baritone and treble floated in harmonious blending through the noise of the 
traffic. Then Matthew joined in with a pleasant tenor. 


“All creatures great and small! All things wise and wonderful, the good 
Lord made them all! Each little flower that opens, each little bird that 
sings... 


A passing workman stopped on the pavement and stared. “What’s that lot, 
mate?” he asked his companion. “One of them religious crusades?” 


“Dunno, but they look like they got away from a circus or something ...” 
“made their glowing colours, He made their tiny wings... 
The joyous sound was lost amid a snarling of engines and changing gears. 


At the end of the bridge, Father Unwin turned left off the Waterloo road and 
began to meet dock traffic. But he threaded his way skilfully between the 
heavy vehicles and Verger in the cab kept close behind. 


They were held up by traffic lights as they approached Blackfriars Bridge. 
When the lights changed to green, Father Unwin was quick off the mark, but 
a lorry swinging out temporarily blocked Verger. Then, as he accelerated to 
catch up with the old Ford again, a big black car slid out from a narrow side 
turning and stopped broadside on to the cab. Verger swore and slammed on 
his brakes. 


“Hey you!” he yelled, sticking his head out of the window. “Get that hearse 
outa the- 


The words froze on his lips. The bullet-headed man behind the wheel of the 
other car was pointing a snubnosed pistol at him over the edge of his 
lowered window. To anyone on the pavement it would not have been visible. 


“Take it easy, friend,” he said with a flat mirthless smile. “My engine has 
stalled. It will take a few minutes to get it started again. So sorry.” 
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Verger drew in his head and muttered over his shoulder to Deacon in the rear 
of the taxi, “Russkies! Radio the Bishop quick! They’ve set it up for Father 
Unwin. We’re stuck. If we try anything they’I] blast us.” 


In his driving mirror, Father Unwin had seen the big black car pull out and 
stop, and instinctively he guessed what had happened. 


Having been first away from the traffic lights, he had a clear stretch of road 
ahead of him. There would be another car coming from somewhere, with 
desperate men in it ready to snatch Abu. He trod on the accelerator and the 
old Ford shot forward. And at that moment another black car swung out 
from where it appeared to be parked by the offside kerb, and shot at an angle 
across the road as if to bar his way. 


Out of the corner of his eye, Father Unwin saw the narrow arched entrance 
to a courtyard on his offside. 


“Hold tight, boys!” he said grimly, and swung the wheel hard over, sending 
Gabriel hurtling at the archway. 


Outside was a notice which said: RESIDENTS ONLY. NO THROUGH 
ROAD TO PUBLIC. 


Father Unwin ignored it, drove through without reducing his speed. A 
bollard, put there evidently to stop heavy vehicles entering, grazed the rear 
offside wing. Beyond the archway the road was cobbled. Trees grew about a 
quiet square of Georgian houses that time seemed to have passed by. The 
cobbled road swung round a wide expanse of lawn and shrubberies that 
filled the centre of the square. The old car bumped and wheezed on it. 


“They’re after us, sir!” Matthew said, looking back through the rear window 
of the hood. “It’s a tight squeeze past that bollard—but I think they’ ll make 
it.” 

“Dear me! I was hoping that I might have—ah— outmanoeuvred them. 


There is only one thing for it.” 


He swung the car on to the lawn and careered between the shrubberies. A 
man with a hoe looked up from a bed and yelled angrily. 


“Sorry my dear fellow, but duty calls!” Father Unwin gasped to him. 


Gabriel twisted between two clumps of bushes, whisked away a 
rhododendron branch and then headed like a rocket for the far entrance to 
the square. 


“They’re still after us, Father!” Matthew shouted. “And they’re not 
bothering to go round the shrubberies.” 


“Oh, dear! That poor gardener chap will be—ah— doing his nut as they say. 
Just keep your fingers crossed, my boy. If anything tries to come in as we try 
to go out...” 


But their luck held. Gabriel popped out of the other arched entrance like a 
cork from a bottle. Father Unwin had a glimpse of a row of derelict houses 
with windows boarded up—a slum clearance area, he thought—and swung 
the wheel hard over to the right. 


The next moment he knew he’d made a fatal move. Rounding the far corner 
of the street was a third black car just like the others. There was scarcely 
time to think. His reaction was instinctive. On his left was a hoarding 
surrounding a site that had already been cleared. Above it rose a crane. 
There was a gateway in the hoarding and Father Unwin swung Gabriel 
through it with a violent screeching of tyres. 


“Wow!" Matthew yelled. “Look out, sir!” 


But the priest had already seen the danger, and his sparse greying hair was 
starting to stand on end. The site had been excavated to a tremendous depth 
to allow for the foundations of a skyscraper block of flats—and Gabriel was 
hurtling straight for the pit. 


Somehow he braked and brought the old car slewing round in a flurry of 
dust and brick rubble. To the right a rammed brick road ran round the edge 
of the pit to where tipper lorries were unloading ballast. The rough road 
ended there, but a plankway bearing a narrow-gauge track for small tipper 
trucks ran out across the pit to the crane, which was mounted on a gantry. 
Beyond the crane, the plankway continued to the far side of the pit. 


For one brief moment Father Unwin hesitated. The other car was not yet in 
sight, but the occupants must have seen the distinctive old Ford enter the 
site. The car which had pursued them through the square would be out of it 
now. He had little choice if Abu was not to be taken. 


“Shut your eyes and pray, my boys!” he said. “It is lucky we are on the side 
of the—ah—angels.” 


Matthew’s heart leapt to his mouth as he realised what the priest was going 
to do. 


“Father!” he gasped. “You’|l never make it.” 


“Just have faith, my son!” 


He swung Gabriel on to the plankway. It was just wide enough to take the 
car and Father Unwin knew it must be strong enough to take tipper trucks 
heavily laden with rubble. But he knew it would not take the big cars of his 
pursuers. 


The plankway creaked as the car trundled slowly along it, its wheels 
Spanning the narrow track, and lorry drivers and workmen stared 
incredulously at Gabriel. 


“Cor lumme!” one of them gasped, looking around vaguely. “Must be a film 
stunt. But I can’t see no flippin’ cameramen.” 


“T’ll lay ten to one he don’t make it,” his mate said. 


“That old crate’ll conk out ’Ullo! Who’s this—the film director and his 
mob?” 


The men stared at the two big black cars that jolted over the packed brick 
road towards the end of the plankway. Their mouths opened even wider as 
two men leapt from the leading car and raced out along the plank way after 
the Old Ford. 
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But Father Unwin was past the crane now and, when Matthew warned him 
of the pursuit, he increased his speed. Before the men reached the crane, he 
was driving Gabriel out through an opening in the hoarding on the other 
side. 


He looked up, beaming with recognition at an old church towering above 
them. 


“Ah, sweet memories! Dear old St. Margaret’s herself! Not long now my 
little ones.” 


A few minutes later he drove Gabriel out on to a time-worn jetty to which a 
small sleek white sea-going yacht was moored. The deck was almost level 
with the jetty and a gangway wide enough to take the old car was laid across 
the narrow gap. 


Father Unwin coaxed Gabriel on to the spotless deck, and a tanned and 
bearded young man in slacks and dark blue shirt greeted him with a smile 
and a salute. 


“Father Unwin I presume, sir!” 


“Ah yes, indeed! Anchors aweigh, captain!” 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


BOARDING PARTY 


With Gabriel covered by a tarpaulin and Father Unwin and Matthew 
sunning themselves in deckchairs aft, the Sanctuary slipped smoothly 
downstream with the outgoing tide. 


Abu highly delighted with this unexpected excursion, was exploring the 
yacht, with the mini-elephant on a lead to prevent him falling overboard. 


As Matthew explained to the two-man crew—“He’s such a sucker for 
water.” 


The captain of the yacht, whose code-name was Dean and his engineer, 
Sexton, two of the Bishop’s best agents, were startled when they first saw 
Abu take Sindbad out of his box. But they’d heard about Father Unwin’s 
minimiser and so quickly adjusted themselves to the quaint little animal, 
spoiling it with titbits. 


The Bishop, away from his office when Verger’s S.O.S. had reached it, 
contacted Father Unwin soon after the yacht left the jetty, and was 
considerably relieved when he knew they were all safely aboard. 


“T’ve good reason to believe our alien friends know nothing about the 
Sanctuary,” he’d said. “With luck you should be able to have a few days of 
comparative quiet, before handing young Abu over to his new tutor. But 
I’m taking the precaution of having two Thames police launches escort you 
downstream. Unobtrusively, of course.” 


And Father Unwin, now watching one of the launches nosing its way 
through the barges moored near Limehouse Reach, found the sight very 
comforting. 


“Life can be most hectic, my dear Matthew,” he mused. “Who would think 
that scarcely forty-eight hours ago I was in quiet little Melchester about to 


— ah—purchase some Cheshire cheese for dear Mrs. Appleby. Then 
suddenly out of the air comes a clarion call to duty...” 


“A what, sir?” 


“Just a figure of speech, my boy. Ahem—the Bishop’s voice to be exact.” 
The priest frowned. “There are times when I could wish this—ah—hearing 
aid further, Matthew. If the Bishop wrote to me or sent me a telegram it 
would give me time to compose myself...” 


“Job to send you a telegram in the middle of Melchester, Father,” Matthew 
said. 


“Ah, yes, indeed! But the point I am trying to make, my boy, is that had I 
known what this—ah— particular duty involved I should have seriously 
thought of declining. Playing nursemaid at my time of life and hide and 
seek with Russians and Chinese...” 


He stopped abruptly and raised a pair of binoculars that skipper Dean had 
lent him, focussing them on a ship flying the red ensign that was 
discharging cargo at a wharf. 


“What’s the matter, Father?” Matthew asked curiously. 


“Ahem! Talk of the dev—I mean that’s a strange coincidence! There was a 
Chinese on the after deck of that—er—vessel, looking at us.” 


“Well, sir, a cat can look at a king as they say,” his assistant said cheerfully. 


“Yes, my boy, but this cat was a Chinese one and was looking through—ah 
—binoculars. It is a British ship moreover.” 


“What odds does that make, Father? Plenty of ships use Chinese sailors. 
They’re pretty good workers, I understand.” 


Father Unwin lowered his glasses and regarded him thoughtfully. “Indeed? 
Is that so? I am always—um— adding to my store of knowledge, my boy. 
But an uneasy thought occurs to me.” 


“Yes, Father?” 


“Well, here we have all these yellow gentlemen serving on ships all over the 
world, working in restaurants and laundries. In each there must be at least 
one who is—ah—fanatically devoted to the venerable gentleman with a 
name like Miaouw...” 


“You mean Mao, sir?” 


“Eh? Ah, yes! Well, let us suppose there is one of these devoted followers 
in each ship along here and the word has gone out to them to look for a— 
um—clerical gentleman in a cassock...” 


“T get what you mean, sir,” Matthew grinned. “But you’re not expecting 
some of them to pop up alongside in a little yellow submarine, are you?” 


Father Unwin stared at him. “Oh, dear! I hadn’t thought of that—ah— 
possibility. Never make the mistake of underestimating our enemies, my 
boy. I sincerely hope I am being unduly pessimistic.” 


But they met with no trouble and nothing suspicious happened on their way 
down the river. By midday they were moored among other small yachts in 
the estuary. The skipper served lunch in the neat little saloon. 


“Bishop’s orders to stay here till midnight, Father,” he said, feeding mini- 
Sindbad a piece of roll. “Then proceed south by east around the coast—just 
to fox the enemy if they should have got wind of where you are. Hope 
you’re a good sailor, sir.” 


Father Unwin looked at him askance. “There is an—ah—ominous sound 
about that well-worn phrase, skipper. I hope it does not mean what I fear it 
does.” Dean grinned. “Weather forecast isn’t so good, sir. But don’t worry. 
No reason why you shouldn’t sleep through it.” 


“Ah, you don’t know my stomach, my young friend. But still, better the 
torture of sea sickness than a cut throat.” 


The skipper stared at him. “Come again, sir?” 


“Just the Father’s private joke,” Matthew chuckled. “What he really means 
is the rougher the sea the better—less chance of being boarded and little 
Abu snatched.” 


“Sure, I get what you mean,” the other man said. But the strange way he 
looked at Father Unwin showed that he didn’t. 





They lazed the afternoon away in the sunshine. Dean, who had become a 
great favourite of Abu’s, fixed the boy up with a rod and line and for a time 
he was happily engaged, but the operation was hastily suspended when 
Matthew found that Abu had lowered Sindbad on the end of the line so he 
could have a bath. 


With the going down of the sun, a chill easterly wind sprang up, and they 
went down into the saloon, where engineer Sexton produced a 
cinematograph and kept Abu happy, while Father Unwin and Matthew read. 


Abu was ready for bed by eight and Father Unwin decided to retire to the 
three-berth cabin that he and Matthew were sharing with the boy. 


“Early bird, Father?” Dean grinned. 


“No, young man. But I am taking no chances. Abu must not be let out of 
our sight.” 


Dean laughed. “Afraid someone’|l snatch him through the porthole? Don’t 
worry, Father, Sexton and I will keep watch until we sail at midnight.” 


“You’re as safe as houses out here, sir!” the engineer assured him. 
“Indeed? But I have seen houses—ah—fall down.” Father Unwin smiled 
benignly. “Goodnight, gentlemen! Try not to—er—rock the boat too much 


if we do sail.” 


At ten o’clock, when Matthew joined him, Father Unwin was still fully 
dressed, lying on his bunk with a book. Abu was sleeping blissfully in an 
upper bunk, Sindbad asleep in his arms. 


Matthew grinned as he sat down on the edge of his own bunk and started to 
unlace his shoes. 


“You’ve got those two puzzled, sir. They think you’re crackers...” 
“Thank you, my boy!” 


“No—I mean thinking we’re likely to meet trouble out here in the estuary. 
They’ve got radar in the wheel-house. They can pick up any boat that tries 
to approach under cover of darkness.” 


“Very interesting. Just the same, Matthew, we will take no chances. So 
don’t take off your shoes.” 


“Eh?” 


“Put on something nice and warm. That wind coming off the channel must 
be quite—er—cutting. A zip jacket if you have one.” 


Matthew stared at him. “You—-you mean you want me to go out there and 
keep watch with them, sir? But—but they’ll be a bit huffed. They’ ll think 
you don’t trust them.” 


“Tt’s our Chinese and Russian friends I don’t trust, my boy—particularly the 
yellow gentlemen. The Russians are rather—ah—ham fisted. So far they 
have made three attempts to get Abu and each one was rather—um— 
ponderous. Their rivals have made one more subtle effort. I think they are 
due to try again, don’t you?” 


Matthew looked dubious. “Short of dropping from a balloon, sir, I don’t see 
how...” 


“You may have that—ah—doubtful pleasure. I am going to minimise you.” 
“Oh?” 


“Then you will hide on deck, in a lifeboat perhaps, and keep your—ah— 
surveillance. Prepare yourself, my boy.” 


“Yes, sir!” Matthew said, more brightly now. This was different. 


He put on a tightfitting zip jacket and a beret and stood against the far wall 
of the cabin. Father Unwin got the imitation red book from his case, opened 
it, and focussed the radiating disc at Matthew. For a moment there was no 
sound but the gentle lapping of the waves against the lull and the soft 
footsteps of one of the crew on the deck above. Then the oscillating whine 
began and the blue-white flashes darted on to touch the waiting Matthew 
and envelop him in a faint glow. 


When Father Unwin switched off the beam, Matthew shrank to scarcely two 
feet high. 





“Er—arm yourself with whatever you need, my boy,” the priest said. “I do 
dislike violence, but there are times, I suppose, when it is necessary for one 
to emulate our young friends the—ah—boy scouts and be prepared.” 


“Very well, Father.” 


Matthew went to the special case he had brought from the vicarage and 
which so far there had been no occasion to use. It stood on the floor with its 
handle uppermost. 


He pressed a spring and the lid opened slowly outwards until it lay flat on 
the floor. Inside was a comfortably-upholstered seat not unlike an airliner 
passenger seat, just big enough to take his now smallfigure. 


The space in front and behind the chair was filled with drawers and tiny 
compartments containing miniaturised equipment which he might need on a 
mission. 


When he was sitting inside the case, Father Unwin could carry him about 
with comparative ease and leave him in places where none of their enemies 
would suspect an agent to be planted. They could maintain radio contact 
with each other all the time, however great a distance separated them. 


But Matthew did not enter the case now. He opened two drawers, taking a 
small gun from one and some tiny smoke bombs no bigger than hens eggs 
from the other. He stowed these away in his pockets and shut the case 
again. 


“T am ready, Father,” he said in a small voice. 


“Good!” the priest got off his bunk and opened the cabin door. “Go forth, 
my son, and—ah—fight the good fight!” 


Matthew walked along the short corridor to the companionway and warily 
climbed the ladder to the deck. Although Dean and Sexton knew about the 
minimiser, they might take offence if they found he was being sent to cover 
them like this. Besides, if anything unexpected did happen within the next 
hour or so before they sailed, the element of surprise, that might enable 
Matthew to turn the tables on any intruders, would be lost if the crew knew 
he was there. 


He reached the top of the ladder and peered out. Dark clouds were scudding 
across the moon, bringing a threat of rain, and the small boat was beginning 
to roll at its moorings. Conditions were lessening the risk of an attempt 
being made to board the yacht, but Matthew knew that Father Unwin’s 
hunches had a habit of coming off. 


Dean and Sexton were in the lighted wheelhouse. At any moment one of 
them would probably leave to patrol the deck. 


He slipped out into the shadows and climbed a davit to the port lifeboat. A 
moment later he was snug under its waterproof cover, leaving a narrow slit 


through which to peer. 


He was none too soon. Sexton came out of the wheelhouse with a lighted 
cigarette in his mouth. 


Matthew fitted a micro-receiver plug into his ear and spoke softly into a 
tiny rosette microphone in his lapel. 


“Can you hear me, Father?” 


“Clearly, my boy!” the priest’s voice said in his ear. “How are things up 
there?” 


“T’m tucked away nicely in the lifeboat with a good view of the wheelhouse 
and most of the port side. Skipper’s in the wheelhouse and Sexton’s 
patrolling the deck with a cigarette for company.” 


“Tut, tut! Silly man!” 
“Eh? ” 


“Er—don’t think I am concerned about his lungs at the moment, Matthew. 
But he should realise that a lighted cigarette in the dark makes a man a—ah 
— sitting duck. I am more than ever pleased now that I sent you up to keep 
an eye on things.” 


Father Unwin broke contact, for Matthew would need all his concentration 
to detect a stealthy boarding of the boat. He crouched there, straining his 
eyes and ears. Unless a boat approaching employed some ingenious and 
revolutionary anti-radar screening device it was difficult to see how anyone 
could get aboard, and yet Father Unwin seemed so certain. 


The rising wind made it difficult to hear anything else. But he heard skipper 
Dean whistling in the wheel-house, and presently he heard the faint shuffle 
of Sexton’s seaboots as he came round from behind the tarpaulin covered 
shape of Gabriel. 


But Father Unwin had been right. Matthew had seen the glow of the 
engineer’s cigarette, fanned by the wind, before he had heard or seen the 


man himself. 


He watched Sexton pass, and cross the deck before the wheelhouse. The far 
rail was in deep shadow and, as Sexton neared it, he seemed to check. Then 
his knees buckled and he pitched forward and fell headlong into the 
scuppers. 


Matthew thought he heard him cry out, but could not be certain above the 
whine of the wind. He resisted an impulse to climb out and go to the man’s 
aid and waited, every nerve alert now. Something was happening, but if he 
showed his hand too soon- 


He took the little gas gun from his pocket. 


Dean must have heard Sexton cry out, for he came out of the wheelhouse 
and looked about him. Matthew heard him call the other man’s name and 
then he moved forward to where that dim figure lay unmoving in the 
scuppers. As the skipper bent over his comrade, a black shape appeared 
beyond the rail near him. Goggles gleamed in the faint light from the 
wheelhouse. 


Matthew gasped. A frogman! Why hadn’t any of them thought of that? Or 
maybe Father Unwin had done? 


The frogman raised a hand and pointed something at Dean. Matthew could 
restrain himself no longer. He shouted a warning at the full force of his little 
lungs. 


Whether the faint cry carried through the wind or whether skipper Dean 
sensed his danger, Matthew didn’t know. But Dean flung himself aside. 


The frogman seemed to fire his weapon, but Matthew saw no spur of flame. 
A drug dart pistol—that’s what it must be, he thought. 





But the dart must have missed Dean, because he leapt up and crashed his 
fist into the frogman’s face, sending him falling away into the sea from 
which he’d climbed. 


Then Matthew saw that two more goggled figures were climbing over the 
rail towards the stern. He hesitated no longer, but clambered out of the boat 
and dropped to the deck. 


The skipper had seen his danger and was turning to meet the new attack. 
But he was too late. A dart from one of the invader’s guns must have caught 
him in the throat, for he clutched a hand to it and then buckled and fell to 
the deck near Sexton. 


The two frogmen ignored the fallen men and made for the open companion 
hatch on fiippered feet, their drug-dart guns held before them cautiously. 
They pulled off their masks as they came. 


Matthew took careful aim and fired. A tiny gas pellet caught the foremost 
man on the chin and burst. The man gasped and raised his hands to his face, 
dropping his gun. Then he reeled and fell. His companion checked and 
looked down at him surprised, then peered about the dark deck warily. 


Again Matthew took aim, and a second pellet sped true to its target. The 
second frogman collapsed gasping across the unconscious figure of his 
companion. 


Matthew went to them, flashing a miniature torch on their faces. Chinese! 
So Father Unwin had been right again. 


He approached the far rail cautiously, gas gun held ready in case the 
frogman Dean had hit should climb back again. But there was no sign of 


him. The swift current had probably taken him far astern by now. 


Bending over Dean and Sexton, he examined them in the light of his torch. 
They were merely unconscious, but they could well be out for hours. 


“Matthew!” said the voice of Father Unwin in his ear. 


“Yes, Father?” 

“Er—things were going bump in the night up there. Have we had visitors?” 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Chinese gentlemen?” 


“A-hah!” Matthew laughed. “But the war seems to be over now. If you 
wouldn’t mind coming up and giving me a hand to clean up the 
battlefield...” 


“Ahem! It will be a pleasure, my boy, so long as I am not called upon to 
exercise any—ah— violence...” 


CHAPTER NINE 


HOME SWEET HOME 


The sun was bursting like a bomb over the wooded hills when Gabriel 
chugged up to the cross roads. Father Unwin had passed one milk lorry in 
the last five miles and there was nothing in sight in his driving mirror, but he 
dutifully stuck out his right hand and turned into the lane leading to the 
vicarage. 


Beside him, nursing the cardboard box containing Sindbad, sat Abu, leaning 
against Matthew who in turn was leaning against the struts supporting the 
hood. Both were sound asleep. 


When the Bishop had been told about the boarding of the Sanctuary in mid- 
estuary by the frogmen, he had been perturbed. The intelligence system of 
their enemies, particularly the Chinese, seemed to be excellent, he said. 


“Even the walls of my office may have ears, Father, or perhaps they are 
monitoring our radio calls...” 


“Or perhaps there are—um—little yellow gentlemen leaning over ships’ 
rails or peering from Chinese restaurant windows or the backs of laundry 
vans on the—ah—lookout for us?” Father Unwin had suggested. 


“H’m. Better find your own—er—sanctuary,” the Bishop had said. 


And that was all he had said, but Father Unwin knew what he meant. The 
outcome had been that, when Dean and Sexton had recovered after an hour 
or so, rather shamefaced to learn what had happened, they had put Gabriel 
and the priest and the two boys ashore at a lonely jetty. 


Father Unwin had driven off through the darkness of the country lanes and 
now, with the sun beginning to flood the landscape with golden light, they 
were at last approaching what the priest regarded as a haven of refuge. 


Faint indignant squeakings were now coming from the carton that Abu was 
nursing. It seemed that tiny Sindbad was now awake and wanting his 
breakfast. 


“Patience, my little one!” Father Unwin murmured. “Home sweet home is 
just around the bend. There you shall feed on—ah—succulent grass and 
weeds. So long as you stay away from Matthew’s dahlias, etcetera, all will 
be well. And Mrs. Appleby makes the most delicious buns. Oh, dear! I was 
forgetting that she might object to an elephant in the house!” 


“But he’s only a tweenie elephant, Uncle Stanley!” a small voice said beside 
him. 


Father Unwin started nervously, swerved wildly, brushed the offside hedge 
and brought the old car back on a straight course again before he looked 
round at Abu, who was sitting up and smiling at him. 


“Er—didn’t know you were awake, my boy. Nor was I—um—aware that I 
was uttering my thoughts aloud.” He frowned. “You—er—cannot read 
minds, I hope?” 


“No, Uncle Stanley—just comics and books——” “Ahem! We won’t bring 
up the Terrible Third again ...But as I was saying, I am afraid my 
housekeeper will object to Sindbad in the house. A small nephew of mine 
stayed last year. He had a white mouse. I regret to say she issued an 
ultimatum—either the—ah—rodent went or she did. We struck a—er— 
compromise by letting Matthew look after the mouse...” 


“And I can look after Sindbad too, Father!” Matthew was awake now. “I'll 
make him cosy in the tool-shed. It’ll only be for a few days.” 


“Ah, splendid! That is, if Abu has no objection...” 


“No, Uncle Stanley, it is a very good idea. I would not like to upset this lady. 
The Terrible Three are always kind to the ladies...” 


“Ahem! And take it out on the—ah—opposite sex, eh? However, now all is 
settled, harmony will prevail.... Shall we sing a song of rejoicing to celebrate 
our safe arrival?” 


“We plough the fields and scatter the good seed on the land, but it is fed and 
wa-aw-tered . . 


The village postmaster, sorting the morning mail, peered from his latticed 
window as Gabriel wheezed past along the quaint old high street. 


“Ullo!” he said. “Vicar’s back from Lunnon.” “Oh, ahr?” the postman said. 
“That’s good. Things ain’t been same w’out him somehow. Mrs. Appleby’ |l 
be mighty glad. Worries summat awful about him she does . . .” 


At the vicarage gates, Matthew got out with the box containing Sindbad, 
while Father Unwin drove on to the house. Before he had stopped, Mrs. 
Appleby dashed out, her rosy face a comical mixture of delight and concern. 


“Father! Why didn’t you let me know you were coming? I’d have had 
breakfast ready...” 


She broke off as the car groaned to a halt, and stared at Abu in surprise. 
“Oh! Didn’t know you had company, sir.” 
Abu stood up in the car and bowed politely. 


“Good morning, madam! How do you do? I am most pleased to make the 
acquaintance of you.” 





She beamed. “What a delightful little boy, Father! Who is he?” 


Father Unwin alighted stiffly and waved at the smiling boy. 


“Allow me to present Prince Abu Khan, heir apparent to the—ah—Mirage 
of Zapal. The Bishop asked me to—er—look after him for a while.” 


The housekeeper’s kindly eyes widened. “A—a prince?” she gasped. “A real 
live prince? Oh, dear— and me without a hat on!” 


She tried to raise her hands to her greying hair and curtsey at the same time, 
and would have overbalanced had the priest not caught her. 


“Now, now, my dear Mrs. Appleblossom. That is all old hat—er—I mean 
not to get flusterated. Abu standit not on formalide etiquation. Plainit 
simplode boy like ourselves—er—that is...” 


“Father!” she said sharply, recovering her equilibrium both mentally and 
physically. “Stop talking nonsense! Why, I do believe you’re excited as | 
am!” “Only at the prospect of some peace and quiet. I assure you, my dear 
Mrs. Appleby. What I was really trying to say was that Abu doesn’t want 
you to fuss about him. He does not stand on—ah—ceremony...” 


“That is so, madam!” Abu said, leaping from the car and smiling up at her 
with his innocent dark eyes. “See! I stand on my own feet like other boys! I 
like you. I shall call you Auntie Appleblossom!” 


“Oh—er—really?” She tittered nervously. “That sounds rather quaint—and 
nice.” She fluttered her hands. “I’ll go and get breakfast while you bring in 
the bags, Father. Where’s that workshy wonder? He ought to be giving a 
hand. Didn’t he come back with you?” 


“Er—Matthew? Oh yes, he’s around somewhere.” As she turned towards the 
house, Father Unwin called after her. “Indian tea please, Mrs. Appleby!” She 
frowned back at him. “Indian? But you prefer China tea...” 


“Ah yes—but I am afraid I have a slight aversion to all things Chinese at the 
moment ...Find them— ah—rather disturbing .. .” 


Abu settled down well. Mrs. Appleby soon lost her awe of him and treated 
him like a favourite grandson, delighting in cooking him sweatmeats and 
other little delicacies. But she was perturbed when, on a few occasions, she 
saw him fill his pockets and slip away into the garden to join Matthew. 


Two days after his arrival, she felt she must have a word with Father Unwin 
about it when she took his morning coffee to the library, where he was 
preparing his sermon. 


Getting no answer to her polite knock, she thought he had dozed off and 
entered quietly. She found him sitting back in the deep chair behind his desk, 
gazing up raptly at the ornamental cornice above the fireplace. She stared up 
at the spot, but could see nothing unusual. 


Suddenly he said gravely, “I will hold myself in readiness to—ah—surrender 
my burden when your call comes. Not without regret, but my task will be 
done and, if I have achieved what you asked of me, I am content. Goodbye!” 


Father Unwin lowered his eyes with a sigh, then started when he saw his 
housekeeper standing there, tray in hands, staring at him open-mouthed. 


“Ahem! I didn’t hear you enter. Mrs. Appleby.” “No, Father. You—you were 
engrossed as they say. Who were you talking to—Him?” 


“Him?” 
“Him who orders your life?” 
“Eh? Oh, yes, yes!” 


“T didn’t like that bit about surrendering your burden when the call comes. 
It’s morbid. There’s plenty of life in you yet, Father!” 


“Ahem! I sincerely hope so, Mrs. Appleby—Ah, coffee! Excellent! Perhaps 
it will give me inspiration for my sermon.” 


She put the tray on the desk and stood there hesitantly. 


“Yes, Mrs. Appleby?” He looked over his hornrims at her. He knew these 
moments only too well. 


You have a—ah—complaint to make? I do hope it’s not about Matthew 
again.” 


“No, sir—well not exactly. It’s little Abu.” 


A chill went along Father Unwin’s spine. Had his charge been putting 
hedgehogs in Mrs. Appleby’s bed or setting booby traps for her? Then he 
relaxed. Abu had assured him that the Terrible Third were never unkind to 
ladies. 


“He’s too thick with Matthew, sir. I do hope he’s not being a bad influence 
on him.” 


“Ahem! I should hardly think so, Mrs. Appleby. 


It isn’t as though Matthew were—ah—-sinful-” 


“Sloth!” 
“IT beg your pardon?” 


“Sloth! Laziness! You told me yourself it was one of the seven deadly sins. 
And you know that Matthew is bone lazy, Father—always taking time off 
without permission-” 


“Hurrumph! I don’t think you need worry. Sloth— er—is not a contagious 
disease. I think Abu is just interested in—ah—tiny things in the garden. 
Besides he won’t be with us much longer—he leaves tomorrow.” 


“Oh, I am sorry.” 


“In a way, so am I. When the Bishop told me just now that his—ah— 
personal servant would be coming to fetch him...” 


“The Bishop told you that, sir? I didn’t hear the phone ring-” 


“You didn’t? Er—no, of course you couldn’t. You see telephobia not 
sourcage of communicode. Bishop speakit on airey fairey...” 


“WHAAAH!” 


A frantic yell from the garden spared the priest the further effort of bumbling 
away his slip of the tongue. 


“Dear me!” he exclaimed, coming to his feet. “That sounded like the sexton! 
Wonder what’s bitten him?” 


They went to the french windows. A man was tearing across the lawn as if 
pursued by a mad dog. 


“AAAARGH! KEEPITOFF!” he yelled. 
Father Unwin hurried out. 


“What on earth is the matter, sexton?” he asked. 


“Oh, Father!” the man clung to him panting, and pointing back at the 
shrubbery across the lawn. “There’s an awful creature prowling in the 
bushes. It squeaks like a pig and it—it’s got a tail at both ends...” 
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“Dear me!” 


“Sexton!” Mrs. Appleby said severely. “Have you been sneaking my 
rhubarb wine?” 


She broke off, staring past the two men towards the shrubbery. Then, with a 
terrified shriek, she turned and ran into the house. 


“Tt’s a monster from outer space!” she cried. 


“That—that’s what comes of sending men up to the moon!” the sexton 
stammered, dashing after her. 


Father Unwin stood his ground, looking in consternation at Sindbad, who 
wandered out of the bushes, squeaking happily. For the elephant was no 
longer tiny—he was back to his normal size. Father Unwin could well 
understand the sexton’s terror at catching a glimpse of such an unexpected 
apparition in the bushes. 


Sindbad seemed to recognise him and trotted across waving his trunk. Father 
Unwin fumbled in his cassock pocket and found a sugar cube that he had 
absently dropped in it at some time. Sindbad took it gratefully. 


“Oh, dear,” he murmured. “How am I going to explain this away to poor 
Mrs. Appleby?” 


Matthew and Abu burst out of the bushes. 


“Thank goodness you found him, Father!” panted Matthew. “We were 
wotried he might be running amok or something.” 


“Er—well, he’s already almost scared the sexton and poor Mrs. Appleby to 
death. What happened?” He regarded Abu suspiciously. “You did not—ah— 
get hold of the minimiser and...” 


“No, no, Uncle Stanley!” The boy drew his finger across his Adam’s apple. 
“Cut my throat if I...” 


“Don’t do that!” Father Unwin gasped, slapping his hand down. “You know 
it gives me goosepimples.” Matthew suppressed a grin. “Abu wasn’t to 
blame, sir. When we opened the tool shed to feed Sindbad he charged out. 
The minimiser ray effect must have worn off.” 


“Um—-yes. That was a possibility we might have expected, I suppose. Never 
having—ah—reduced an elephant before, I could not be sure that the amount 
of radiation was right. Ah, well! We would have had to bring him back to 
normal tomorrow, anyway.” 


“Why tomorrow, sir?” asked Matthew. 


“Because Mister Inkitabh is arriving to take Abu back to Zapal. The Mir has 
changed his mind about having him educated in this country. It seems there 
has been a—ah—student protest.” 


“Inky is coming?” Abu exclaimed delightedly. Then his face dropped. “Oh, 
but that will mean I have to leave you and Matthew, Uncle Stanley. I will not 
like that.” 


Father Unwin put a hand on the boy’s shoulder. “Neither will we, Abu, but 
when duty calls all of us —princes and priests and gardeners alike—have to 
answer the call.” 


Abu drew himself up proudly. “You are right, Uncle Stanley! If my people 
demand my return, then I must obey...” 


He stopped, staring beyond them towards the drive, his dark eyes widening 
with surprise. 





Father Unwin and Matthew turned and saw a slim, swarthy-faced man in a 
shabby suit and a pink turban walking up the drive towards the porch. He 
was weighed down by a huge bulging suitcase. 


“Took!” Abu said. “Pakistani!” 


“Peddling silks and things, I suppose,” Matthew said. “Ages since we last 
saw one round here, sir.” “Ah, yes. I remember the occasion well. Mrs. 
Appleby took pity on him and bought me a hideous silk scarf. Had—ah— 
serpents on it, I think.” 


“Let me talk with him!” Abu exclaimed. “Perhaps he come from near 
Zapal.” 


Before they could stop him, he dashed away across the lawn and Sindbad 
lumbered joyfully after him. 


Father Unwin and Matthew followed, the priest troubled by a vague 
uneasiness. He had a strange sixth sense at times that warned him of danger. 
Of course, these pedlars did come round occasionally, but- 


As the man with the case reached the porch, Abu caught him up. He turned 
and looked uneasily at the baby elephant, which extended its trunk curiously 
towards him. But Abu tapped Sindbad on the trunk and spoke sharply to him 
and he backed away obediently. 


Abu spoke rapidly to the man in a tongue unknown to Father Unwin. The 
man shrugged his shoulders and made an unintelligible reply. 


The boy looked round at the priest and Matthew as they came up. 


“He does not understand what I say. Perhaps he comes from far away 
province?” 


Matthew was studying the man intently. “Queer,” he whispered to Father 
Unwin. “Never seen a Pakistani with eyes like that, sir.” 


“No, indeed. Er—perhaps he comes from—ah—” 
Indo-China...” 
“That’s it, Father—he’s a Chinese disguised as...” 


The man’s face hardened. His hand came out of his pocket pointing a gun at 
them. 


“Plees!” he said softly in good English. “Do not make the double! Go into 
the house.” 
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The disguised Chinese motioned them to precede him into the hall. When 
Sindbad tried to follow, he shoo-ed him out and shut the door on him. 


“Stand against staircase, plees,” the man said quietly. “No tlicks or get hurt.” 


Father Unwin wondered about Mrs. Appleby and the sexton. If he knew the 
housekeeper she was probably barricaded in her room upstairs now. He 
sighed. How often he had warned her about seeing too many trashy science- 
fiction plays on the television! As for the sexton, he had no doubt bolted out 
of the back door like a frightened rabbit and was halfway to the village by 
now, spreading panic. 


Father Unwin brightened a little at the thought— not of the impending panic, 
of the fact that Constable Widgett, a sensible man, might decide to 
investigate. Unfortunately, the constable was not built for speed, neither was 
his bicycle, and when the lane lay uphill- 


He saw that the Chinese had taken a mini two-way radio from his pocket. 
The man switched it on and spoke into it in a sing-song voice. Evidently the 
answer he got from it was satisfactory, for he smiled thinly, and put the radio 
back in his pocket. 


He motioned with the gun. “Plees! The boy come with me. Pliest and other 
Stay.” 


“Er—now look here, my dear sir!” 


Father Unwin knew protest was hopeless, but at least he could play for time. 
And of course there was always the Bishop. He tried to slip a hand inside his 
cassock to switch on his transmitter, but the Chinese misinterpreted the 
gesture. 


“T say no tricks!” he said, raising his gun. 


Father Unwin removed his hand hastily. 


“Ahem—of course not, my friend! But you can’t just take the boy away like 
that. He—er—hasn’t even got a toothbrush or a change of clothing.” 


“We provide evlyting.” The man looked at Abu. “Come!” 


Fear in his big dark eyes, Abu seized Father Unwin’s cassock sleeve. “No, 
no!” I don’t want to go with you. I hate you! I will stay here with Uncle 
Stanley.” 


“Plees!” The Chinese smiled blandly and pointed the gun at Matthew. “You 
not come quiet I shoot your fliend. So sorry.” 


Matthew licked his lips. “Don’t worry about me, Abu—he’s just bluff...” 


He gulped as the man’s gun spat almost noiselessly and a small slug ruffled 
his fair hair. 


“Next time I aim lower,” the man said, still smiling. “Now plees, little boy— 
come!” 


Abu was white with fear now, and, with a pathetic glance at Father Unwin, 
he left his side. 


“TI do not want to go, Uncle Stanley, but I would grieve if he killed Mister 
Matthew.” 





“T understand, Abu my boy!” Father Unwin said. He felt happier now, for 
while the man’s attention had been on Matthew he had managed to switch on 
the transmitter. Now he raised his voice deliberately. “Of course Abu must 
go with the—ah—Chinese gentleman, mustn’t he Bishop—er—I mean 
Matthew?” Matthew shot him a puzzled look, but quickly understood and 
raised his own voice so that Father Unwin’s microphone picked it up. 


“Of course, Father! But he need not worry. We may be helpless, but our 
secret service will find him, where-ever they take him.” 


The Chinese laughed flatly. “You foolish. Before they find us we take boy 
out of countlee.” Abu was now at his side. He bowed politely. “Goodbye! 
Do not attempt to follow. It not good for health.” 


He backed to the door, keeping the gun on them, opened it and shepherded 
Abu through. Father Unwin looked out hopefully. If Sindbad was still there, 
and by some wayward impulse should take it into his head to charge the man 
as he had charged the Chinese in the hotel room- 


But the baby elephant seemed to have wandered off in search of sustenance. 
Now he was big again he had a lot to fill. 


From down the drive came the sound of a motor. 


As the door closed, Father Unwin grabbed Matthew’s arm. “He radioed for a 
car to pick them up. Come on, my boy! We must—ah—go into action at 
once.” 


“But you heard what he said, Father—he wasn’t joking about shooting if we 
tried to follow.” 


“Fear not, Matthew! Quick, into the library! There is no time to lose.” 
Matthew quibbled no more, but followed the priest. 


“Father!” The Bishop’s voice sounded in the priest’s ear. “I got the import 
of what’s happened— the Chinese have traced you and taken Abu. Get after 
them, but don’t risk getting shot—that won’t help Abu.” 


“T am fully cognisant of that fact, Bishop. I shall note the car number, of 
course.” 


“As soon as they are out of sight they’ll change it, possibly at a touch of a 
switch on the dashboard. We’re dealing with clever devils, Father. But carry 
on! I’ll arrange for a police net to close in. I’m afraid from what the man 
said they must have a plane handy, so if you can think up something to delay 
them...” 


“An idea is already—ah—blossoming, my dear Bishop.” 


When they entered the library, they saw through the still open windows that 
a powerful grey car was coming up the drive. 


“What’s the idea, sir?” 


“Don’t waste time asking questions, Matthew. I’ll tell you as we go along. 
The plan may not work, but it is worth trying. Get over by the wall, I’m 
going to minimise you and then...” 


Abu gagged and bound by silk handkerchiefs from the bogus pedlar’s case, 
was just being bundled into the back of the car when Father Unwin hurried 
out of the french windows, carrying the special case containing the miniature 
Matthew. 


“Wait!” He cried to the Chinese in the car. 


There were two others beside the bogus pedlar. Father Unwin had seen 
neither of them before. They regarded him suspiciously and the one beside 
the driver pointed a gun at him. 


“What you want, pliest>?” 


“T have the boy’s clothes and a few of his—er— precious toys. You can’t 
treat him as though he’s nobody. His father is the—ah—Mir of Zapal. If you 
are discourteous to his son he will be angry and you will make an enemy of 
him. And your—ah—bossman Mao will be angry with you. Maybe he— 
Shhick!” Father Unwin made a hideous grimace and drew his finger across 
his throat as he had seen Abu do. He felt ridiculous, but...” 





The men regarded him seriously, then whispered among themselves in 
Chinese. Then the man beside the driver, who appeared to be in charge, said, 
“Give us the case!” 


The man kept the gun on the priest while he handed the case to the bogus 
pedlar. The man put it on the rear seat beside the helpless Abu, who was 
looking at Father Unwin in mute appeal, and got in after it. The door 
slammed and the powerful car whirled away down the drive. 


Father Unwin watched with a smile of satisfaction. His gamble had come 
off. Little did they know that they had in their car a human homing device. 


He spoke into his concealed microphone. 


“Are you comfortable, Matthew?” 


“Physically, sir—I don’t know about mentally. If this fellow beside me is 
nosey enough to open the case to see what’s in it...” 


“That will be most unfortunate, my boy. But I don’t think you will come to 
any harm. They will be too intrigued and will want to know the—ah—whys 
and wherefors.” 


“That’s what I’m afraid of, Father. I can see myself finishing up in China...” 


“Just have faith, my son—and trust in Providence in the shape of myself. 
The car is already out of sight, so I shall be on my way.” 


Gathering up his cassock, Father Unwin ran round the house to Gabriel’s 
garage. 


Sitting in the case, which the bogus pedlar had fortunately placed on the seat 
with its handle uppermost, little Matthew cautiously raised the tip of the 
periscope with which the case was fitted. 


He could see the backs of the two men in the front seat. He turned the 
instrument and the bogus pedlar came into view. He had discarded his pink 
turban now, but still wore his beard. He was looking from the window, his 
back half-turned to the case. 


Matthew shot the periscope higher and took a quick look at the countryside 
speeding past. Having identified a landmark, he lowered the periscope again 
before the man looked round. 


Quietly he spoke into his microphone. 
Sitting grimly behind the wheel of Gabriel as the old car bumped and 
wheezed along the lane leading from the vicarage, Father Unwin heard 


Matthew’s voice in his hearing air. 


“They’ve taken the road to the Beauchamps, Father. Reckon we’re doing 
about fifty—so you’ll have to go some.” 


“T am already—ah—going some, my boy. But I know the—ah—hazards of 
the road well, so perhaps I can make up time. Keep me informed of any 


change of direction.” 
When Matthew went off the air, Father Unwin reported to the Bishop. 


“The Beauchamps area? Right, Father! I’ll have the patrol cars routed there 
at once. But it may be some time before the net closes and meanwhile...” 


“They may reach their plane? So it is—er—up to me? Fear not! I shall 
endeavour not to let the—ah— side down, Bishop.” 


As he cut the channel, Father Unwin glanced at the speedometer. The needle 
was hovering around the fifty mark. On this narrow winding road that was 
perhaps the limit of safe driving, but he set his jaw and put his foot down 
further. The needle crept up to fifty-five. 


He hugged bends, ripping off overhanging branches of unkempt hedges, 
skidded on gravel paths, missed a terrified squirrel by the length of its tail. 


“Upper Beauchamps road, sir!” said Matthew’s voice. 


The cross roads were already coming into view round a bend. Father Unwin 
slammed on the brakes and Gabriel seemed to shriek in agony. Then his foot 
was off the pedal again and the old car was slewing right. 


As it did so, a big black car came out of the road to the left. The bullet- 
headed man behind the wheel gave an excited cry. 


“Comrade Yanovitch!” he said to the bearded man in heavy hornrims at his 
side. “Did you see it—the priest’s car!” 


“T saw it, Orlov. Our information was right. He must live near here. Follow 
him.” Yanovitch laughed mirthlessly. “This time I think we steal the march 
on our Chinese friends.” 


But, in that hectic moment or two in which he had turned, Father Unwin had 
seen the other car, and had recognised the grim face of Yanovitch in the 
front. 


“Oh, dear!” he murmured. “They could not have failed to recognise Gabriel. 
Now the pursuer will be pursued.” 


Reaching a straight stretch, he glanced in his mirror, saw the Russian car 
pulling up on him. 


He reported to the Bishop. 
“Splendid!” his chief said exultantly. 


“Er—that is not how I view the situation, my dear Bishop. I have no desire 
to finish up—ah—jam in the sandwich.” 


“Don’t worry, Father. Just use your head. You know the country. With luck 
you could lead them into the net as well—and we’ kill two birds with one 
stone. I’d give a year’s pay to get Yanovitch.” 


“T am only afraid that there might be three dead birds, Bishop. But I shall do 
my best.” 


The Russian car was lost to sight round a bend now, but Father Unwin knew 
that it could catch him at will and force him off the road. That would never 
do. 


“Taking the Barnfield road, at Mapham’s Cross,” Matthew reported. 


Father Unwin’s heart leapt. Mapham Cross! This was a chance in a thousand 
—if he dare take the risk! He told Matthew what he was going to try to do. 
His assistant whistled. “It might come off, sir—but you’ll have to step on it.” 


“Pray for me, my son!” 


The Mapham Cross signpost appeared ahead, pointing four ways. The 
Russian car had come into view again. 


As Gabriel bucketed towards the crossroads. Father Unwin saw the arm that 
said Barnfield pointing down the major road to the right. 


Praying that there was nothing coming, he shot straight across into the other 
section of the minor road. He could not afford to lose a minute now. 


The Russian car screamed after him. That proved they were unaware that the 
Chinese had kidnapped Abu and were ahead, he told himself with a smile of 
satisfaction. 


The road was little used, he knew and he put his foot down harder. Sixty! 
..Sixty-five! ... He held the needle there. The Russians dare not go faster, he 
felt, and when they were next visible behind him he saw that he was holding 
them. 


“Passing Mayesbrook Farm, sir!” reported Matthew. 


“Splendid! My timing seems to be just about right. Keep your fingers 
crossed, my boy.” 


He spoke to the Bishop. “Concentrate all cars on the Barnfield road area 
west of Mapham Cross, sir.” “Right, Father! There are two within five 
minutes striking distance according to my electronic chart. What have you 
got up your sleeve?” 


The priest laughed hollowly. “An arm running with cold sweat at the 
moment, Bishop.” 


He reached a T junction, where his lane joined a wider road. The left arm of 
the signpost on the tiny triangular green said Barnfield, the right said 
Mapham. Braking no more than was necessary to negotiate the bend safely, 
Father Unwin swung Gabriel to the right. 

The Russian car screamed after him. 

Yanovitch scowled. “Enough of this, Orlov,” he said. “Force him to stop.” 


“Yes, comrade!” 


Father Unwin glanced in the mirror. The big car was pulling up on him fast. 
He was doing sixty-five, he could squeeze no more out of the old Ford. 


There was scarcely room for two big cars to pass. He concentrated on the 
road and offered up a silent prayer. 


In the Chinese car, Matthew cautiously raised his periscope again. The road 
ahead was clear. Unafraid of pursuit, the driver was not doing more than 
fifty. 


Matthew’s pulses quickened. It couldn’t be long now. There was a risk to the 
car, but it was solidly built and well upholstered. If the driver was as skilful 
as Matthew believed, little Abu should not come to any serious harm. 


Then his heart leapt. Round a bend just ahead had raced Gabriel, Father 
Unwin bent grimly over the wheel. 


He heard the startled gasps of the Chinese as they recognised the old car and 
its driver. 


Father Unwin seemed intent on a head-on collision, and instinctively the 
Chinese driver checked his speed and swerved to the left. 


Gabriel screamed past with barely a foot to spare —and then round the bend 
roared a big black car. 


Too late the Russian driver saw his peril. There was no room to pass the 
other big car at that speed. 


The Chinese carried on with his swerve and ploughed through the hedge to a 
standstill. 


Father Unwin, his face bathed in cold sweat, braked hard and looked back 
when he heard the double crash behind him. The Chinese car he could not 
see. But the Russian car had hit a tree on the nearside verge and its heavy 
bonnet had concertinaed. 


He got out and hurried back. Yanovitch and Orlov were slumped in the front 
seat, unconscious but apparently not too badly hurt. 


Leaving them, he went to the car embedded in the hedge, clawed his way 
through. The rear door had burst open and when he looked in he saw to his 


relief that Abu, a slight cut on his forehead, was trying to wriggle out from 
between the seats. 


The three Chinese were unconscious, and Matthew’s case had fallen between 
the seats. 


Father Unwin dragged Abu out and removed his gag and bonds. 
“Are you all right, my boy?” 


“T think so, Uncle Stanley.” The boy grinned cheerfully up at him. “By the 
great mount of Everest! That was just like a film!” 


“Hey!” said Matthew in the priest’s ear. “What about letting me out, Father? 
I can’t get the lid open.” But no sooner had Father Unwin rescued his 
assistant than he had to bundle him back into the case again—for with a wail 
of sirens two Z cars raced on to the scene from opposite directions. There 
had to be a limit to the number who could share the secret of the minimiser. 


Father Unwin spoke to the Bishop. 


“Abu’s quite safe and both—ah—birds are in the net, sir. None was killed, I 
am happy to report.” 


“Well done, Father! You might have saved the world a headache.” 


The priest fingered his neck. “Er—I think I have saved myself more than a 
headache, my dear Bishop.” 
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Early next day, Nazim Inkitabh called to collect Abu in a big station wagon. 
He had been briefed about Sindbad and had come prepared to take him too. 


Mrs. Appleby, with tears in her eyes, kissed Abu goodbye, and gave him a 
big bag of cookies to sustain him on the long flight back to Zapal, with a 
special one of buns for Sindbad. Once she had got over her fright she had 
taken to the baby elephant. 


Abu shook hands solemnly with Uncle Stanley and Matthew. 





“One day you must come to Zapal and we have another exciting times, yes?” 


“Er—thank you, my dear boy!” Father Unwin said. “But I don’t think my 
heart would stand the strain!” 


Nazim Inkitabh took Father Unwin by the shoulders and kissed him 
solemnly on both cheeks. 


“Goodbye, friend and bloodbrother! You are good brave man. I am happy I 
do not have to cut your throat! It would grieve me much.” 


“Ahem! But not nearly as much as it would grieve me—ah—lInky!” 
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